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EDITORIAL 


“I  have  been  discriminated  against  far  more  because  I am  a female  than  because 
I am  black,”  said  Congresswoman  Shirley  Chisholm.  (Page  8.) 

In  this  DMJ  issue  that  searing  generalization  gains  close-to-home  focus  from: 

• A nationally  recognized  expert  on  womenpower  who  alleges  that  “top  level  manage- 
ment and  executive  positions  are,  for  all  practical  purposes,  closed  to  military 
women  except  those  directly  involved  with  women’s  programs.”  (Page  10.) 

• A former  dean  of  students  at  Lewis  and  Clark  College  who  says  she  doubts  that  “a 
military  system,  which  does  not  itself  provide  equality  of  opportunity  for  its  own 
members,  can  truly  insure  that  freedom  for  its  country’s  citizens.”  (Page  15.) 

Allegation  and  doubt  aside  (and  without  blessing  the  accuracy  of  their  factual 
foundation),  we  buy  the  underlying  principle:  Good  management  is  neuter  gender — 
and  like  perception,  as  George  Eliot  might  have  said,  ought  to  stand  free  of  sex  bias. 
There  is  nothing  peculiarly  feminine  (or  masculine)  about — 

• The  thought  that  “self-appointed  committees  in  Congress  can  place  the  regular 
committee  system  in  jeopardy.”  (Page  3.) 

• The  observation  that  “it  seems  an  incredible  duplication  of  effort  to  witness  civilian 
(health-care)  institutions  launching  into  training  programs  for  the  very  type  of 
personnel  who  are  being  discharged  from  the  (military)  service  every  day.” 
(Page  33.) 

Many  times  competence  squelches  any  hang-up  right  at  the  outset — like  the 
women  who  hired  a man  as  educational  adviser  in  staffing  the  U.S.  WAC  School. 
(Page  24.)  All  too  often,  though,  acceptance  arrives  later  rather  than  sooner.  As 
Admiral  Arleigh  Burke  tells  it:  “It  was  a good  many  years  after  World  War  II  before 
I learned  that  one  of  the  best  political  scientists  in  the  Navy  was  a WAVE,  and  several 
more  years  before  I found  I could  rely  on  her  estimates.”  (Page  26.) 

One  contributor  to  the  DMJ  notes  (in  a context  quite  apart  from  the  man-woman 
detente  but  in  a thought  apropos  of  it)  that  emotional  bridges  are  hard  to  build — and 
sometimes  seem  a millenium  in  the  making.  (Page  17  et  seq .) 

Fortunately,  time  is  on  the  side  of  right — and  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  once 
far  reach  to  utopia  is  fast  becoming  shorter.  For  example,  a youthful  student  of  manage- 
ment points  out  that  “women  today  account  for  upwards  of  30  percent  of  all 
management  interns  selected  by  federal  agencies,  contrasted  with  only  14  percent  in 
1965.”  (Page  22.) 

We  approve  the  trend.  However,  we  suspect  that  many  a fuddy-duddy  would  view 
with  dismay  the  price  that  the  Director  of  Women  in  the  Air  Force  says  we  must  pay 
to  foster  it,  to  wit:  We  must  stop  brainwashing  little  girls  into  “a  romantic  image  of 
life — school,  marriage,  family — and  they  lived  happily  everafter”  because,  she  says, 
“CINDERELLA  IS  DEAD.”  (Page  11.) 

She  is  probably  right — to  the  discomffiture  of  anyone  nurturing  a chivalric 
nostalgia  for  “the  good  old  days.”  Prince  Charming  he  would  fain  remain. 
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CHANGING 

ATTITUDES 


By  SENATOR  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 


Over  the  past  decade,  the  President  and  Congress 
have  been  in  general  agreement  as  to  the  purposes 
served  by  our  Armed  Forces:  to  provide  security  at 
home  and  the  wherewithal  to  meet  our  commitments 
abroad,  especially  regional  defense  pacts  to  which  we 
adhere. 

From  time  to  time,  there  was  disagreement  on  partic- 
ular weapons  systems  or  on  the  management  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Inevitably  friction  arose  when 
hardware  or  weapons  systems  performed  poorly,  failed, 
or  were  too  costly.  But  these  were  disagreements  on  how 
to  accomplish  our  objectives  rather  than  a questioning 
of  the  objectives  themselves. 

In  1969,  there  was  a discernible  change  in  the  Senate 
as  debate  over  military  procurement  spanned  73  calen- 
dar days — the  longest  debate  by  far  ever  held  on  this 
matter.  In  prior  years,  it  took  the  Senate  at  most  2 or  3 
days  to  reach  agreement.  While  there  might  be  amend- 
ments, the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  constituted  an 
acceptance  of  the  recommendations  made  by  its  own 
Armed  Services  Committee. 
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There  is  nothing  so  likely  to  produce  peace  as 
to  be  well  prepared  to  meet  an  enemy. 

— George  Washington,  1780 


Congressional  Committee  System  Under  Assault 

The  committee  system,  so  vital  to  the  functioning  of 
Congress,  came  under  assault  in  the  Senate’s  considera- 
tion of  the  $20  billion  military  procurement  bill  for 
fiscal  1970.  On  and  off,  for  2^  months,  the  debate 
raged,  reflecting  not  only  changing  attitudes  in  Ameri- 
can public  opinion,  but  also  reflecting  a challenge  to  the 
adequacy  of  work  done  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  this  legislation. 

In  the  spring  of  1969,  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  had  heard  witnesses  for  20  days  on  the  mili- 
tary hardware  bill.  The  printed  record  of  the  hearings 
with  exhibits  amounted  to  2,277  pages.  Committee  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  occupied  still  another  5 days  as  the 
members  carefully  deliberated  the  testimony  previously 
presented.  The  committee  report  was  filed  with  the 
Senate  July  3 with  only  six  of  the  committee’s  total  mem- 
bership of  18  expressing  written  minority  or  supple- 
mental views.  (Four  of  the  Senators  were  concerned 
about  the  Safeguard  ABM  system;  two  offered  sugges- 
tions on  contract  review  and  accounting  procedures.) 

The  Report,  then,  was  the  considered  judgment  of 
two-thirds  of  the  committee  members  outright  and  all 
of  them  allowing  for  the  exceptions  previously  noted. 

It  was  also  the  judgment  of  a committee  in  which: 

• Every  geographical  area  of  the  Nation  was 
represented. 

• Several  members  had  had  active  wartime  duty  in  the 
armed  services. 

• Five  members  had  acquired  collateral  experience 
through  service  on  such  committees  as  Appropria- 
tions, Government  Operations,  and  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

• Accumulated  committee  service  amounted  to  a total 
of  181  years. 

• Attendance  and  interest  were  exceptionally  high. 


As  the  battle  over  military  spending  ebbed  and  flowed 
in  Congress,  efforts  were  made  to  mobilize  public  opin- 
ion. Full  page  advertisements  were  common  in  the  daily 
press.  Among  the  groups  active  with  the  media  and  in 
lobbying  were  the  Committee  to  Maintain  a Prudent 
Defense  Policy,  the  Citizens  Committee  for  Peace  With 
Security,  the  Council  for  a Liveable  World,  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law. 

The  last  mentioned  group,  because  of  its  very  name, 
received  widespread  attention.  Although  it  had  been  in 
existence  informally  since  1959,  it  opened  offices  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  acquired  a staff  in  October  1969.  Mem- 
bership comprised  24-  Senators  and  59  Congressmen. 

Men  of  goodwill  have  dreamed  of  peace  through  law 
for  centuries.  The  League  of  Nations,  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  the  Court  of  International  Justice  were  all 
efforts  in  that  direction.  However,  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  Peace  Through  Law  (MCPL)  had  objectives 
over  and  above  the  establishment  of  lawful  peace.  Their 
aim  was  a $3  billion  reduction  in  spending  for  defense 
hardware,  as  though  the  lamb  were  now  about  to  lie 
down  with  the  lion. 

Furthermore,  self-appointed  committees  in  Congress 
can  place  the  regular  committee  system  in  jeopardy. 
Commenting  on  the  activities  of  MCPL,  Senator  John 
Stennis  (D.,  Miss.),  Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  declared:  “It  is  tragic  to  me  to  see  all  the 
work  that  has  been  done  by  this  subcommittee  (Pre- 
paredness) slashed  to  pieces  . . . .” 

A Commission  on  National  Security  Policy? 

Another  challenge  to  the  committee  system  arose  on 
September  18,  when  an  amendment  to  the  military  pro- 
curement bill  was  offered  creating  a Commission  on 
National  Security  Policy.  According  to  its  sponsor,  the 
Commission  “would  be  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  conducting  a thorough  and  comprehensive  investi- 
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gation  of  the  broad  range  of  national  security  issues 
and  of  submitting  reports  and  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  as  a basis  for  future  deliberation.” 

Although  the  committees  of  Congress  are  imperfect 
instruments  at  best,  I felt  this  well-intentioned  amend- 
ment would  lead  to  an  abdication  of  Constitutional 
responsibility  by  Congress.  Moreover,  the  proposed 
Commission  would  have  preempted  the  activities  of  at 
least  three  standing  committees  of  the  Senate:  Appro- 
priations, Armed  Services,  and  Foreign  Relations. 
Accordingly,  during  the  debate,  I felt  impelled  to  state: 

“I  cannot  imagine  an  ad  hoc  commission  that  could 
be  appointed,  organized,  staffed,  and  thereafter  conduct 
studies  on  the  broad  and  complex  scope  envisioned  in 
the  amendment  and  then  report  to  the  Congress  in  1 
year. 

“I  fear  that  such  a commission  would  not  be  effective 
and  might  well  prove  dangerous. 

“One  deficiency  in  our  own  committee  system  is  that 
within  the  time  allotted  it  is  not  possible  to  probe  each 
weapon  system  in  depth.  But  ours  is  an  internal  prob- 
lem which  would  not  be  solved  by  superimposing  an 
external  commission  to  scrutinize  our  work. 

“I  fear  that  such  a Commission  would  undermine  the 
congressional  responsibility. 

“Whatever  internal  problems  exist  must  be  solved 
internally.  If  we  need  independent  expertise  then  we 
should  proceed  to  obtain  it  by  recruiting  consultants.  If 
we  need  more  in-house  capability  in  the  Congress  and 
in  our  committees,  let  us  expand  the  staffs. 

“I  am  not  willing  to  abdicate  the  congressional  re- 
sponsibility in  the  important  field  of  national  security 
to  a panel  of  wise  men  with  no  authority  and  no  re- 
sponsibility. Such  a panel  would  be  of  questionable 
value. 

“The  proposal  requires  a far  more  comprehensive 
examination  than  we  can  accomplish  here.  Extensive 
hearings  would  be  required  and  if  it  has  merit  it  can 
stand  on  its  own  and  under  specific  legislation  drafted 
for  very  specific  purposes.” 

The  Commission  proposal  was  rejected  on  a rollcall 
vote  by  63  to  22. 

Encroachment  of  Jurisdiction 

Unfortunately,  the  committee  system  has  suffered 
damage  in  recent  years  through  an  invasion  or  en- 
croachment of  jurisdiction.  An  example:  the  creation 
by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  its  Sub- 
committee on  United  States  Security  Agreements  and 
Commitments  Abroad  in  February  of  1969.  Though  it 
can  be  argued  that  this  is  a reasonable  activity  for 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  nevertheless,  much  of 
the  subject  matter  (e.g.  contingency  plans,  intelligence 
arrangements,  sale  of  arms,  etc.)  falls  under  the  pur- 
view of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  Partly  in  jest, 
this  subcommittee  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  “For- 
eign Relations  Subcommittee  on  the  Oversight  of  the 


Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,”  or  alternatively, 
the  “Senate  Watchdog  Subcommittee  on  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.” 

Another  example  is  afforded  by  the  decision  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Practices  and  Proce- 
dures (Senate  Judiciary  Committee)  to  hold  hearings 
on  the  draft.  While  it  can  be  argued  that  administra- 
tive practices  or  procedures  are  involved  in  the  draft, 
there  is  no  question  but  what  Senate  Rule  XXV  specifi- 
cally confers  upon  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
jurisdiction  over  selective  service. 

Committee  System  Is  Vital  to  Congress 

Congress  has  been  acting  through  a committee  sys- 
tem since  1789,  in  recognition  that  a division  of  labor 
was  needed  to  insure  adequate  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion. If  the  committee  system  was  important  in  the  past, 
it  is  even  more  so  today  with  the  vast  array  of  prob- 
lems confronting  us  and  with  technology  accelerating 
at  an  ever-increasing  rate. 

Without  the  committee  system  in  Congress,  the  legis- 
lative system  would  break  down.  Mr.  Charles  L.  Clapp, 
author  of  The  Congressman:  His  Work  As  He  Sees  It, 
asserts:  “The  committee  system  is  still  the  crux  of  the 
legislative  process,  far  more  important  to  congressional 
decisions  than  activity  on  the  floor.”  And,  Mr.  Robert 
A.  Dahl,  Congress  and  Foreign  Policy,  states:  “Rational 
action  by  Congress  would  be  impossible,  almost  every- 
one concedes  today,  without  its  standing  committees.” 

Summing  up,  the  standing  committees  are  the  work- 
shops where  the  hard,  searching,  in-depth,  90  percent 
of  all  work  is  performed.  It  is  where  legislation  is 
honed  and  shaped  prior  to  floor  action. 

In  matters  of  national  security,  the  committee  sys- 
tem bears  added  responsibility,  because  much  of  the 
information  supporting  executive  requests  is  classified. 
Four  congressional  committees  are  routinely  privy  to 
information  of  this  nature:  the  Senate  and  House 
Armed  Services  Committees  and  the  Senate  and  House 
Appropriations  Committees.  In  the  past,  Congress  con- 
sidered these  four  committees  sufficiently  representa- 
tive of  its  membership  thereby  avoiding  any  need  for 
ventilating  of  secret  information  in  public. 

Here,  again,  the  1969  debate  was  far  different  from 
previous  experience. 

Leaks  of  Classified  Information 

Those  seeking  to  reduce  military  spending  were 
aided  by  constant  leaks  from  the  Pentagon.  Strongly 
suspected  was  a small  group  of  dissatisfied  civilians 
which  was  determined  to  defeat  weapons  systems 
deemed  by  them,  in  their  wisdom,  to  be  unnecessary 
to  the  Nation’s  defense. 

Congressional  Quarterly  of  September  26  described 
the  situation  this  way: 

Following  that  rebuff  on  the  ABM,  a small  but  well-orga- 
nized and  vocal  band  of  Pentagon  critics  researched  and  drafted 
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proposals  to  cut  back  spending  on  a host  of  major  defense 
programs.  The  targets  of  these  attacks  included  the  Air  Force 
C-5A  plane,  a proposed  new  Navy  carrier,  chemical-biological 
warfare,  a new  Air  Force  bomber,  the  Navy  F-14  aircraft  and 
others.  On  occasion  the  Defense  Department  and  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  would  side  with  the  critics  to 
adopt  some  of  their  amendments.  But  in  most  cases,  the  coali- 
tion which  had  formed  against  the  ABM  fell  apart  and  the 
attempts  to  block  military  requests  failed. 

A potentially  more  serious  aspect  was  the  release  of 
classified  information  during  debate.  The  threat  be- 
came so  serious  that  the  Senate  had  to  take  the  unus- 
ual precaution  of  having  a closed  session  on  July  17. 
The  danger  persisted.  As  a result,  Senator  Strom  Thur- 
mond (R.  S.C.)  made  a speech  entitled  “Classified 
Information  in  Congressional  Record,”  listing  specific 
items  that  had  been  made  available  to  possible  enemies. 
His  list  included:  (1)  the  strength  of  our  Navy;  (2) 
the  shortage  of  submarines ; (3)  the  approaching  weak- 
ness of  our  manned  bombers;  (4)  the  success  and 
failures  of  antiballistic  missiles,  and  (5)  the  character- 
istics of  our  new  MBT-70  tank. 

The  agony  came  to  an  end  on  September  18,  when 
the  Senate  by  a vote  of  85  to  5 passed  the  defense  pro- 
curement bill  in  the  amount  of  $20,001,586,000  for 
fiscal  year  1970.  Only  slight  modifications  had  been 
adopted  during  the  lengthly  debate.  What  passed  was 
a vindication  of  the  position  taken  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  the  bill  it  had  reported  in  July. 

No  doubt  the  debate  had  been  useful  in  clearing  the 
air,  if  this  was  indeed  the  purpose.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  debate  was  a harbinger  of  greater  assaults 
in  the  future,  we  may  be  headed  for  trouble. 

A Forgotten  Lesson? 

Some  of  the  new  emotion  directed  against  military 
expenditures  originates  from  a deep-seated  desire  for 
peace — a desire  shared  by  nearly  all  Americans.  At  the 
extreme  end  of  the  spectrum,  we  find  advocacy  of  uni- 
lateral disarmament.  Others,  more  moderate,  propose 
a gradual  reduction  of  arms  spending,  hoping  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  will  follow  suit.  Al- 
though we  can  sympathize  with  the  ultimate  goal  being 
sought,  the  method  is  not  likely  to  produce  the  desired 
result. 

Weaponry  does  not  produce  wars.  Avarice,  misgotten 
ambition,  insanity  do  produce  them.  Pacifists  of  a by- 
gone era  railed  at  the  munitions  makers  as  the  vested 
interest  spurring  war.  (Does  anyone  today  seriously 
believe  that  Krupp  was  responsible  for  Hitler’s  megalo- 
maniac policies  that  launched  World  War  II?)  If  by 
some  magic  we  were  able  to  abolish  all  form  of  explo- 
sives, somewhere  in  the  world,  war  would  break  out 
with  bows  and  arrows.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  human 
animal  rather  than  weapons  which  produces  wars. 

In  other  words,  those  who  advocate  unilateral  dis- 
armament, either  partially  or  wholly,  are  confusing 
cause  and  effect.  It  is  not  a contradiction  to  say  that 


the  SALT  talks  in  Helsinki,  for  example,  might  be  of 
benefit  to  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
A bona  fide  agreement  to  limit  or  reduce  certain  cate- 
gories of  weapons  could  result  in  substantial  savings 
to  the  treasuries  of  the  two  super  powers.  Nevertheless, 
global  politics  would  remain  virtually  unchanged  fol- 
lowing any  such  agreement. 

An  historical  case  in  point  is  the  Washington  Con- 
ference of  1922.  The  major  naval  powers  (U.S.A., 
Great  Britain,  Japan,  France,  and  Italy)  were  able  to 
agree  upon  a tonnage  limitation  for  capital  ships  and 
aircraft  carriers.  A ratio  of  5:5:3:1.67:1.67  was  estab- 
lished. By  1931,  76  ships,  built  or  projected  had  been 
scrapped.  Similarly,  the  London  Naval  Conference  of 
1930  served  to  limit  expenditures  by  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  Japan  for  heavy  cruisers,  light  cruis- 
ers, destroyers,  and  submarines.  Both  conferences  en- 
abled the  signatories  to  save  huge  sums  of  money  for 
naval  construction  and  operation;  however  the  political 
solutions  necessary  to  prevent  World  War  II  were  not 
forthcoming.  Efforts  such  as  the  Kellogg-Briand  Peace 
Pact  and  the  League  of  Nations  were  to  prove  woefully 
inadequate  to  the  task. 

Applying  the  same  reasoning  to  the  SALT  talks, 
would  agreement  at  Helsinki  on  limiting  strategic  arms 
alter  the  nature  of  the  conflict  between  the  Arab  States 
and  Israel?  Would  the  Berlin  problem  be  solved?  Un- 
less the  SALT  talks  were  the  first  step  leading  to  a gen- 
eral political  settlement,  the  answer  would  be  probably 
not. 

Military  Spending  Challenge  Bedded  in  Frustrations 

The  origins  of  the  challenge  to  military  spending  in 
1969  were  to  be  found  partly  in  a sense  of  frustration 
over  an  unpopular  war,  and  partly  through  frustration 
on  serious  domestic  problems  such  as  housing,  educa- 
tion, poverty,  pollution,  and  inflation. 

To  these  must  be  added  a growing  conviction,  flowing 
from  these  frustrations,  that  America  had  somehow 
become  overcommitted  globally  and,  consequently,  was 
spending  more  than  was  needed  to  protect  what  was 
deemed  to  be  our  vital  interests.  This  last  notion  had  a 
cart-before-the-horse  aspect.  If,  in  fact,  the  United 
States  had  become  overcommitted  throughout  the  world, 
the  logical  process  would  be  a debate  on  the  nature  of 
our  commitments  with  any  reduction  in  arms  to  follow 
agreement  on  the  assumption.  To  the  contrary,  some 
who  were  challenging  military  spending  were  trying  to 
force  a reduction  in  our  commitments  by  denying  suffi- 
cient force  to  back  them  up. 

* * # 

“Peace  in  our  time!”  declared  Neville  Chamberlain, 
and  what  was  to  follow  was  7 years  of  one  of  the  bloodi- 
est conflicts  ever  experienced  by  mankind— a conflict 
that  nearly  wrecked  Western  Civilization.  Let  us  hope 
the  lessons  of  appeasement  and  unpreparedness  have 
not  receded  into  the  dim  shadows  of  history.  □ 
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WOMEN  AND 

FUTURE  MANPOWER  NEEDS 


o anyone  who  has  picked  up  a recent  copy  of  the 
New  York  Times,  or  any  other  large  metropolitan  news- 
paper for  that  matter,  it  should  come  as  no  surprise 
that  the  country  is  experiencing  growing  shortages  of 
skilled  manpower.  The  demands  in  the  technical  and 
professional  fields  are  increasing  enormously,  at  a rate 
that  is  creating  a widening  gap  between  supply  and 
demand. 

These  growing  shortages  have  been  predicted  for 
some  time  by  the  White  House,  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  economists  inside  and  outside  the  Federal 
government. 

In  the  next  decade  alone  we  will  need  900,000 
additional  schoolteachers  and  college  instructors; 
1 million  additional  specialists  in  the  health  serv- 
ices; 800,000  additional  science  and  engineering 
technicians;  700,000  additional  scientists  and 
engineers;  and  4^4  million  State  and  local  ( Gov- 
ernment) employees,  exclusive  of  teachers.  The 
requirements  in  these  fields  alone  will  be  110,000 
additional  trained  specialists  every  month  for  the 
next  10  years.1 

This  statement  was  made  nearly  4 years  ago  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  He  went  on  to  say:  “That  requirement 
cannot  be  met  by  men  alone ; and  unless  we  begin  now 
to  open  more  and  more  professions  to  our  women,  and 

1 Quoted  by  John  Macy,  Chairman,  Civil  Service  Commission 
in  “Unless  We  Begin  Now.”  Speech  delivered  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
July  25,  1966.  Printed  in  Vital  Speeches  of  the  Day.  p.  679. 


unless  we  begin  now  to  train  our  women  to  enter  those 
professions,  then  the  needs  of  our  Nation  just  are  not 
going  to  be  met.”  2 

Clearly  the  national  manpower  situation  demands 
greater  use  of  women  in  all  occupations.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  reported  that  the  growing  depend- 
ence on  women  as  a manpower  resource  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  trends  of  this  century.  More  than  half 
of  all  persons  entering  the  work  force  in  the  last  decade 
have  been  women.  Today,  one  out  of  every  three  work- 
ers is  a woman  ...  29  million  of  them,  more  than 
twice  as  many  as  in  1940.  By  1975,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  total  number  of  women  will  increase  by  25  percent, 
while  the  gain  for  men  will  be  17  percent.  These  Labor 
Department  predictions  may  well  prove  conservative.3 

The  reasons  for  women  entering  the  work  force  are 
many  and  complex,  but  the  primary  motivation  is  eco- 
nomic; for  most  women  it  is  not  a matter  of  choice. 
They  have  been  looking  for  jobs  and  finding  them  in 
an  atmosphere  of  expanding  opportunities.  While  the 
job  opportunities  for  women  have  expanded  in  recent 
years,  the  growth  has  been  in  the  relatively  less  ad- 
vantaged fields  and  semiskilled  jobs  . . . the  service 
trades,  clerical  occupations,  etc.  Meanwhile,  women’s 
share  of  the  professional  and  technical  jobs,  the  more 
privileged  occupations,  has  been  declining.  Currently, 


2 Ibid.  p.  680. 

2 U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Manpower  Administration,  “High 

Cost  of  Sex  Discrimination  in  Employment  Practices”.  From 
the  Employment  Service  Review,  December  1968.  pp.  1,  2. 
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they  represent  38  percent  of  all  workers  in  these  posi- 
tions, compared  with  45  percent  in  1940.4 

The  increasing  concentration  of  women  in  the  least- 
skilled,  least-rewarding,  least-rewarded  jobs  is  chiefly 
responsible  for  a widening  gap  between  the  median 
earnings  of  men  and  women.  In  1966  the  median  salary 
or  wage  of  women  full-time  employees  was  only  58 
percent  that  of  men  so  employed ; only  10  years  earlier 
it  had  been  65  percent.  Inequality  of  pay  for  similar 
work  is  also  a factor  in  the  widening  difference  in 
median  wages  but  the  relative  location  of  women  in  the 
occupational  structure  is  the  main  reason.5 

In  a country  where  the  proportion  of  college  degrees 
granted  to  women  has  risen  by  70  percent  in  half  a cen- 
tury, it  is  ironic  that  less  than  1 percent  of  our  engineers 
are  women,  only  3 percent  of  our  lawyers,  7 percent 
of  our  physicians,  and  8 percent  of  our  scientists.  And 
many  college-educated  women  find  themselves  in  com- 
petition with  high  school  graduates  for  the  less-demand- 
ing clerical  jobs  and  service  trades.6 

How  can  this  be  in  an  enlightened,  management- 
conscious society?  The  answers  are  complex  and  have 
their  roots  in  our  social  customs,  traditions,  life  pat- 
terns, and  the  perceptions  of  the  male  and  female  roles 
in  life. 


4 U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Women’s  Bureau,  W omanpower — 
An  Underutilized  Resource?  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 

1968.  pp.  1,  2. 

6 Ibid. 

* Ibid. 


“The  optimum  utilization  of  all  of  our  human 
resources  is  a national  goal  and  its  realization 
is  essential  to  the  continued  growth  of  our 
economy.” 


By  COL.  JEANNE  M.  HOLM 
Director,  Women  in  the  Air  Force 
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I have  been  discriminated  against  far  more  be- 
cause I am  a female  than  because  I am  black. — 

Representative  Shirley  Chisholm,  U.S.  Congress. 

Barriers  to  Employment 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  women  in  the  1960’s  are 
seeking  greater  opportunities  for  careers  and  a bigger 
share  of  the  responsible  jobs.  The  pressures  for  equal- 
ity are  likely  to  increase  in  the  1970’s.  This  phenom- 
enon is  often  referred  to  as  “the  quiet  revolution.”  But 
the  barriers  to  be  overcome  are  formidable  . . . the 
barriers  of  discrimination,  of  ignorance,  of  myth,  of 
stereotypes,  and  of  women’s  own  sense  of  inadequacy.7 

Discrimination  is  a word  most  women  don’t  like  to 
talk  about  as  individuals.  It  smacks  of  feminism  and 
that  has  become  a “dirty”  word  over  the  years.  But 
discrimination  does  exist  in  many  forms — sometimes 
subtle,  sometimes  not  so  subtle.  It  is  often  ignored  be- 
cause to  call  attention  to  it  is  generally  counterproduc- 
tive in  that  it  tends  to  increase  resistance  to  legitimate 
demands  thereby  creating  a hostile  environment  that 
can  be  unpleasant  or  impossible  to  work  in  effectively. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  attitudes,  while  not 
the  total  problem,  are  a significant  barrier  to  the  effec- 
tive utilization  of  women,  and  evidence  clearly  indi- 
cates that  it  is  more  pronounced  in  the  case  of  sex 
than  of  race  or  religion.  “I  have  been  discriminated 
against  far  more  because  I am  a female  than  because 
I am  black,”  said  New  York  Representative  Shirley 
Chisholm,  the  first  black  woman  to  be  elected  to  the 
U.S.  Congress.8  The  Civil  Service  Commission  reports 
that  the  complaints  of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
sex  outnumber  by  far  the  complaints  based  on  color. 

While  complaint  procedures  are  available,  it  is  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  to  prove  discrimination  in  most 
cases.  Also,  most  women  would  be  reluctant  to  resort 
to  these  procedures  since  they  tend  to  be  “messy”  and 
inevitably  destroy  the  individual’s  status  in  the  organ- 
ization in  the  long  run.9  Besides,  the  registering  of 
formal  complaints  only  treats  the  symptoms  of  the 
problem  after  the  fact.  It  does  not  correct  the  basic 
problems  that  foster  the  attitudes  which  are  deeply 
imbedded  in  our  culture  . . . the  myths,  the  miscon- 
ceptions, the  generalities,  and  the  sterotypes  that  are 
widely  held  by  both  men  and  women  in  our  society. 
They  persist  even  though  they  often  bear  little  or  no 
relation  to  the  true  capabilities  and  inherent  talents 
of  the  separate  sexes : 

• Women  can’t  work  for  women, 

7 Harrison,  Evelyn.  “The  Working  Woman:  Barriers  to 
Employment.”  Public  Administration  Review,  Vol.  XXIV,  No. 
2,  June  1964,  quarterly  journal  of  the  American  Society  for 
Public  Administration. 

8 Glazer.  “The  Female  Revolt — Part  I,”  the  Washington 

Star,  Washington,  D.C.,  May  4, 1969,  p.  D-3. 


• Women  can’t  supervise  because  they  are  too 
emotional, 

• Women  aren’t  career-oriented, 

• Men  and  women  can’t  travel  together  as  a business/ 
professional  team, 

• Women  are  more  patient  and  better  than  men  at 
routine  repetitive-type  jobs,  etc. 

A typical  application  of  this  kind  of  thinking  is  the 
employer  who  believes  that  a woman  will  not  qualify 
for  a specific  job  because  her  clients  or  the  people 
with  whom  she  must  do  business  will  not  accept  a 
woman.  This  reason  would  be  considered  unacceptable 
had  the  word  black  been  substituted  for  woman. 

There  are  also  the  outmoded  images  of  many  pro- 
fessions . . . doctors  are  men — nurses  are  women  . . . 
managers  are  men — clerical  workers  are  women  . . . 
pilots  are  men — stewardesses  are  women.  The  images 
persist  even  though  these  sex  classifications  are  no 
longer  meaningful,  if  they  ever  were.  Throughout  the 
work  force  we  find  that  a lot  of  so-called  “women’s 
jobs”  are  being  done  by  men,  and  a lot  of  “men’s  jobs” 
are  being  done  by  women.  The  patterns  change  from 
one  culture  to  another  (in  the  U.S.S.R.  doctors  are 
mostly  women)  and  from  one  generation  to  another 
(tellers  in  U.S.  banks  used  to  be  predominantly  males) . 

That  differences  between  the  sexes  do  in  fact  exist  is 
not  the  point.  But  what  proportion  of  sex  differences 
that  relate  to  job  performance  have  a valid  physiologi- 
cal basis  and  what  proportion  are  socially  or  culturally 
based  is  a question  the  sociologists  and  physiologists 
have  yet  to  answer.  Furthermore,  the  assumption  that 
because  most  women  are  not  suited  to  one  type  of  wrork 
does  not  mean  that  all  women  are  unsuited  to  it  any 
more  than  it  would  be  correct  to  presume  that  all  men 
are  “mechanically  minded,”  good  at  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, ad  infinitum. 

Moreover,  the  attitude  persists  that  it  doesn’t  pay 
to  train  or  promote  women  because  they  have  high 
absenteeism  and  turnover.  But  both  men  and  women 
leave  their  jobs.  The  reasons  for  doing  so  differ,  but 
both  leave.  A recent  Labor  Department  report  on  this 
subject  shows  that  women  workers  have  favorable  rec- 
ords of  attendance  and  labor  turnover  when  compared 
with  men  employed  at  similar  job  levels  under  similar 
circumstances.  They  point  out  that  the  skill  level  of  the 
job,  the  age  of  the  worker,  the  worker’s  length  of  service 
with  the  employer,  and  the  worker’s  record  of  job  sta- 
bility— all  provide  better  clues  to  an  understanding  of 
differences  in  work  performance  than  does  the  mere 
fact  of  the  sex  of  the  worker.  The  data  collected  con- 
tradict some  generalities  about  men  and  women.10 

0 Stafford,  Samuel.  “Women  on  the  March  Again — Are  They 
Being  Discriminated  Against?”  The  Government  Executive, 
June  1969,  pp.  55-60. 

10  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Wage  and  Labor  Standards  Ad- 
ministration. Facts  About  W omen’s  Absenteeism  and  Labor 
Turnover.  August  1969. 
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Job  mobility  is  a characteristic  of  today’s  labor  force; 
it  has  been  increasing  since  1961  and  will  continue  to 
do  so.  An  individual  is  trained  and  he  (or  she)  leaves. 
But  another  individual  is  hired  who  has  been  trained 
elsewhere.  Each  trained  person  becomes  part  of  the 
skilled  labor  force  from  which  manpower  resources  are 
drawn  by  all  employers. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  the  work  patterns  of  men  and 
women  are  the  same.  They  are  not.  Women,  particu- 
larly young  women,  often  quit  when  they  marry  and 
more  often  quit  when  they  have  babies.  But  they  are 
increasingly  apt  to  take  maternity  leave  and  come  back 
to  the  job  in  a relatively  short  time.  Also,  not  all  women 
follow  this  pattern;  many  women  are  career  oriented, 
married  or  not.11 

Employment  and  promotion  practices  based  on 
largely  erroneous  notions,  outdated  concepts,  and  gen- 
eralities are  simply  unsound  from  a practical  manage- 
ment point  of  view  since  they  tend  to  be  wasteful  of 
experience  and  professional  talent.  Nowhere  is  this  more 
evident  than  in  business  management. 

The  Executive  Suite 

At  a time  when  industry  and  Government  are  crying 
out  for  managers  and  executives,  women  are  playing 
a virtually  negligible  role  in  management  fields.  News- 
week magazine  made  the  observation  not  long  ago 
that — “in  the  male-dominated  world  of  business,  execu- 
tives in  skirts  are  almost  as  rare  as  steelworkers  in  hair 
curlers.”  12 

Today,  a woman  has  to  be  better  than  her  male  com- 
petition if  she  wants  to  get  to  even  the  middle  manage- 
ment levels.  Usually,  she  starts  lower  and  moves  up 
slower  so  that  she  is  older  when  she  gets  there  and 
she  usually  earns  less  than  he  does. 

In  1967,  the  last  year  for  which  statistics  are  avail- 
able, only  3.3  percent  of  all  fully  employed  women 
earned  $10,000  or  more,  compared  with  24.3  percent 
of  all  fully  employed  men.  Since  many  of  these  women 
are  in  the  professional  skills  (doctors,  lawyers,  teachers, 
etc.),  the  numbers  who  are  qualified  to  reach  the  upper 
management  levels  in  business  are  small  indeed.  Even 
if  they  do  qualify  the  prospects  are  grim.  The  top  execu- 
tive positions  are,  for  all  practical  purposes,  closed  to 
women.  Capability,  tenacity,  or  longevity  will  not  get 
them  there  except  in  the  most  unusual  circumstances. 
Even  fields  that  employ  predominantly  female  person- 
nel reveal  the  same  patterns — the  top  executive  spots 
are  inevitably  filled  by  men.13 

A Harvard  Business  Review  study  of  the  process  of 
executive  selection  in  business  noted:  “In  the  case  of 
both  Negroes  and  women,  the  barriers  are  so  great  that 

11  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Manpower  Administration.  Man- 
power Report  No.  12,  May  1967. 

12  “Women  At  the  Top”,  Newsweek,  June  27,  1966,  p.  76. 

12  Business  Week,  August  2,  1969,  pp.  42-46. 


“.  . . women’s  share  of  the  professional  and 
technical  jobs,  the  more  privileged  occupations, 
has  been  declining.” 

there  is  scarcely  anything  to  study  ....  Nor  can  one 
easily  observe  the  process  of  breaking  down  the  bar- 
riers since  this  occurs  so  rarely.”  The  study  concluded 
that  between  1950  and  1964  there  had  been  no  observa- 
ble increase  in  the  proportion  of  female  to  male 
executives.14 

Nonetheless,  while  the  numbers  are  small,  there  are 
signs  of  growth.  Inevitably,  as  industry’s  needs  for 
managerial  talent  increase,  and  as  women’s  own  aspira- 
tions expand  with  better  training  and  education,  more 
ladies  are  going  to  aim  for  and  attain  the  top  jobs. 
Business  Week  recently  predicted  that,  though  fewer 
women  get  through  the  sex  barrier  to  the  executive 
suite  now,  the  big  breakthrough  to  the  top  jobs  is  likely 
by  1980.15  The  big  question  is  whether  enough  quali- 
fied women  will  be  prepared  and  willing  to  meet  the 
new  challenges. 

The  Role  of  the  Federal  Government 

For  a number  of  years  the  Federal  Government  has 
played  an  aggressive  role  in  advancing  the  status  of 
women  in  employment.  The  President’s  Commission 
on  the  Status  of  Women,  established  in  1961,  high- 
lighted in  its  report  the  pivotal  role  which  the  Federal 
Government  must  play  in  this  field.  In  1963,  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  an  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  the 
Status  of  Women,  and  a Citizens  Advisory  Council  on 
the  Status  of  Women  to  promote  the  full  participation 
in  American  life  and  to  provide  continuing  leader- 
ship in  advancing  the  status  of  women.  Under  further 
policy  guidance  and  Executive  Order,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  the  heads  of  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  have  been  directed  to  make  the  Government  a 
showcase  of  equal  employment  opportunity  for  women 
and  a model  for  other  employers  to  follow.  Prior  to  that 
time,  it  was  common  practice  in  most  Federal  agencies 
to  select  eligibles  on  the  basis  of  sex.16  Since  February 
1966,  Civil  Service  regulations  on  equal  opportunity 
have  required  each  agency  to  establish  a positive  and 
continuing  program  to  promote  equal  oppotrunity  with- 
out regard  to  sex  and  to  establish  the  right  of  a com- 
plainant to  get  final  resolution  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  of  any  complaint  of  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex.  Restrictions  on  consideration  for  jobs  to 
one  sex  are  now  prohibited  except  under  unusual  cir- 

11  Harvard  Business  Review,  March-April  1965,  p.  8. 

13  Business  W eek,  August  2,  1969,  p.  42. 

10  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  Bureau  of  Management 
Services,  Federal  Employment  of  W omen.  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1966. 
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cumstances  that  must  be  justified  to  the  Commission. 
But  despite  these  efforts  to  make  Federal  employment 
the  “showcase,”  the  showing  of  women  in  the  upper 
echelons  of  management  is  poor.  Realistically,  the  op- 
portunities for  advancement  are  discouraging  to  the 
career  women  employees  trying  to  climb  the  executive 
ladder. 

In  December  1968,  the  5th  Annual  Report  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  the  President,  stated  that 
“statistics  bear  grim  witness  to  discrimination  against 
women  in  the  career  service.”  It  went  on  to  point  out 
that  while  women  make  up  one-third  of  the  Federal 
payroll,  they  hold  only  1 to  2 percent  of  the  top  four 
grades  of  the  General  Schedule.  The  Commission  has 
espoused  a vigorous  campaign  for  the  employment  of 
women,  yet  recent  surveys  show  an  actual  decline  in 
the  proportion  of  women  among  all  Federal 
employees.17 

Women  in  the  Armed  Forces 

While  the  military  departments  were  under  pressure 
from  the  White  House  and  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion to  make  greater  use  of  the  talents  of  women  in 
their  employment  and  career  advancement  programs, 
women  in  the  military  sector  were  largely  ignored.  Civil 
rights  legislation  and  executive  edicts  concerned  with 
women  in  Federal  service  were  aimed  almost  exclusively 
at  the  civil  service  employee,  apparently  under  the  as- 
sumption that  since  nothing  was  heard  from  military 
women  as  a group  all  must  be  well.  After  all,  didn’t  the 
Armed  Forces  pioneer  in  the  use  of  women  during 
World  War  II? 

But  in  the  past  21  years,  military  women  have  gen- 
erally fallen  into  the  same  patterns  of  employment  that 
prevail  in  the  private  sector  . . . that  is,  a concentration 
in  the  jobs  traditionally  classified  as  “women’s  work” 
and  in  the  lower  skill/grade  levels.  To  date,  top  level 
management  and  executive  positions  are,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  closed  to  military  women  except  those 
directly  involved  with  women’s  programs. 

Furthermore,  and  more  to  the  point,  arbitrary  limits 
or  ceilings  on  the  numbers  of  women  who  may  serve  in 
the  active  officer  and  enlisted  ranks  have  been  in  effect 
in  one  form  or  another  since  the  integration  of  women 
into  the  Armed  Forces  on  a permanent  basis  in  1948. 
Although  a ceiling  of  2 percent  of  the  total  service 
strength  existed  in  the  law  until  1967,  the  services  have 
never  approached  that  proportion.  Qualified  women 
volunteers  are  turned  down  each  year,  even  though  the 
most  cursory  examination  of  the  skill  requirements  of 
the  armed  services  reveals  that  there  are  many  jobs 
that  could  be  done  by  women  in  uniform.18  In  this  re- 

11  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission.  5 th  Annual  Report.  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1968,  pp.  20-22. 

18  U.S.  Department  of  Defense.  Report  of  the  Inter-Service 
IF orking  Group  on  Utilization  of  W omen  in  the  Armed  Services. 
August  31, 1966. 


“One  of  the  most  formidable  barriers  to  women’s 
full  participation  ...  is  their  own  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  themselves  collectively  as  well  as 
individually  . . .” 

spect,  the  services  have  tended  to  lag  behind  both  Civil 
Service  and  the  private  sector.  Most  of  the  military 
services  still  designate  jobs  as  “his”  and  “hers,”  even 
though  this  practice  is  not  permitted  in  other  employ- 
ment sectors  and  is  of  dubious  legality  considering  con- 
temporary law  on  equal  opportunity.  While  job 
classification  no  doubt  has  some  validity  in  combat 
units,  its  relevance  to  most  of  the  large  support  areas 
is  questionable  today. 

With  recent  emphasis  on  the  voluntary  force,  change 
is  in  the  wind.  In  1967  the  President’s  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Selective  Service  pointed  out 
that  the  armed  services  were  not  taking  full  advantage 
of  women  volunteers.  The  Commission  recommended 
that:  “Opportunities  should  be  made  available  for  more 
women  to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces,  thus  reducing 
the  number  of  men  who  must  involuntarily  be  called  to 
duty.”  19  The  President  agreed  and  so  advised  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  As  a result,  increases  of  military 
women  have  been  programed  but  the  numbers  are  rela- 
tively small  in  relation  to  the  total  manpower  require- 
ments of  the  various  services.  Three  other  factors  have 
a direct  bearing  here.  First,  the  military  services  are 
recruiting  volunteers  in  a cultural  environment  which 
is  basically  hostile  to  military  service,  especially  as  a 
profession  for  women.  Second,  the  general  public  is 
unaware  of  the  role  of  women  in  the  Armed  Forces  and 
is  woefully  misinformed  about  the  jobs  they  perform. 
And  third,  the  retention  of  women  on  active  duty  has 
been  historically  low  because  of  personnel  policies 
unique  to  women  which  generate  a higher  rate  of  attri- 
tion for  women  than  for  men.20 

The  Enemy  Within 

A final  point  worth  making  is  this.  One  of  the  most 
formidable  barriers  to  women’s  full  participation  in  the 
many  professional,  creative,  managerial,  and  technical 
career  fiields  is  their  own  lack  of  confidence  in  them- 
selves, collectively,  as  well  as  individually  . . . self- 
doubt, self-depreciation,  built-in  prejudice  about  the 

10  Report  of  the  U.S.  President's  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Selective  Service.  February  1967.  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  pp.  11, 16. 

25  Until  recent  years  all  of  the  services  discharged  married 
women  upon  request  prior  to  completion  of  their  service  con- 
tracts. All  but  one  service  have  discontinued  this  practice  except 
in  certain  special  cases.  All  services  discharge  women  who 
become  pregnant  irrespective  of  marital  status)  and  women 
who  have  minor  children  in  their  homes  for  more  than  30  days 
per  year. 
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“To  date,  top  level  management  and  executive 
positions  are,  for  all  practical  purposes,  closed  to 
military  women  except  those  directly  involved 
with  women’s  programs.” 

inherent  inferiority  of  women  relative  to  men  in  deci- 
sionmaking and  leadership. 

When  President  Nixon  was  asked  why  he  didn’t  have 
a woman  in  his  cabinet,  it  was  a woman  who  replied 
that  those  jobs  are  too  demanding  and  complex  for  a 
woman.  It  has  often  been  said  that  “women  are  their 
own  worst  enemies.” 

Recent  experiments  of  Philip  Goldberg,  an  associate 
professor  of  psychology,  conducted  with  college  women 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  “women  (at  least  college 
women)  are  prejudiced  against  female  professionals 
and  regardless  of  actual  accomplishments  of  these 
professionals  will  firmly  refuse  to  recognize  them  as 
the  equals  of  their  male  contemporaries.”  This  is  ironic 
since  the  women  most  likely  to  qualify  for  and  to  lead 
the  way  for  women’s  equality  in  business,  i.e.,  college 
educated  women,  are  themselves  prejudiced  against 
other  women  no  matter  what  their  professional  quali- 
fications might  be.21 

So  an  important  step  in  achieving  equality  would 
be  for  women  themselves  to  recognize  and  overcome 
their  own  prejudices.  To  overcome  them  will  require 
a major  redirection  in  the  way  we  train  our  young. 
It  is  high  time  we  stop  telling  children  that  girls  don’t 
have  the  aptitudes  for  mathematics,  engineering,  sci- 
ence, etc.;  besides  “it’s  unladylike.”  We  raise  a little 
boy  to  believe  that  plans  for  his  life’s  work  are  his 
number  1 priority  when  he  grows  up.  Boys  are  forced 


21  Brothers,  Joyce.  “Women  Are  Their  Own  Worst  Critics”, 
Star-Bulletin  and  Advertiser,  Honolulu,  July  27,  1969. 


to  face  up  to  this  reality  at  an  early  age.  Most  girls, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  still  raised  with  a romantic 
image  of  life — school,  marriage,  family — and  they 
lived  happily  ever  after.  But  Cinderella  is  dead! 

As  Dr.  Esther  Westervelt  of  Columbia  University 
has  put  it:  “For  some  time  now  the  socialization  and 
education  of  girls  has  been  preparing  most  of  them 
for  a world  that  has  ceased  to  exist.”  22  Life  styles  of 
the  modern  woman  in  America  have  changed  in  recent 
years.  It  is  common  for  her  to  work,  not  just  part-time 
or  volunteer  work,  but  full-time  employment  to  bring 
home  a paycheck.  The  fact  is  that  nine  out  of  10  females 
born  in  this  country  will  be  employed  at  some  time  in 
their  lives.  Nearly  half  of  the  female  population  be- 
tween the  ages  18  and  65  are  in  the  labor  force  and  the 
percentage  is  growing  rapidly.  And  surprisingly,  three 
out  of  five  of  those  working  are  married  women,  many 
are  mothers.  Moreover,  the  vast  majority  of  the  women 
who  work  do  so  for  economic  reasons,  not  for  pin 
money — a common  myth.  And  only  a very  few  work 
just  for  self-fulfillment.  Most  work  because  they  must.23 

So  employment  is  a reality  of  life  for  women  in 
American  society.  It  is  essential  that  this  fact  be 
brought  home  to  girls  at  a tender  age  by  enlightened 
counseling  at  home  and  in  schools.  They  should  be 
encouraged  to  more  fully  develop  their  own  potentials, 
talents,  and  interests  which  can  be  utilized  in  the  con- 
temporary world  of  work. 

The  optimum  utilization  of  all  of  our  human  re- 
sources is  a national  goal  and  its  realization  is  essen- 
tial to  the  continued  growth  of  our  economy.  It  is  also 
essential,  indeed,  inevitable  that  women  will  play  a 
major  role  and  that  this  will  lead  to  an  evolution  in 
their  involvement  in  our  national  life.  □ 

~ Macy,  op.  cit.,  p.  680. 

23  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Women’s  Bureau.  Pamphlet, 
“Why  Women  Work.”  (WB  68-190)  May  1968. 


But  the  waiting  time,  my  brothers,  is  the  hardest 
time  of  all. — Psalms  of  Life,  Sarah  Doudney 
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WOMEN  IN  MILITARY  SERVICES 

By  DR.  HESTER  TURNER 

Chairman,  Defense  Advisory  Committee 
on  Women  in  the  Services 


“ What  will  happen  in  the  near  future  if  the  pre- 
vailing attitude  towards  the  status  of  women  con- 
tinues? . . . There  is  a revolution  emerging  now 
and  it  could  explode .” 

T 

X oday  more  than  40, 000  women  in  uniform  serve  in 
the  military  defense  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Their  mission:  to  make  available  a source  of  volun- 
teer womanpower,  trained  in  noncombat  occupational 
skills,  to  augment  the  peacetime  forces  and  to  serve  as 
a base  which  can  be  rapidly  expanded  in  time  of 
emergency. 

“Volunteer  womanpower”  is  not  merely  a phrase. 
Everyone  of  the  40,000  women  now  in  military  service 
are  volunteers  in  that  they  are  not  subject  to  Selective 
Service.  They  have  no  “legal”  military  obligation. 

The  volunteer  concept  is  unique  to  the  United  States 
and  is  one  of  our  strongest  forces.  Military  service  is 
far  from  an  exception  to  this  concept.  During  every 
crisis  since  the  days  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  when 
Molly  Pitcher  and  Deborah  Sampson  went  into  the  field 
with  the  Continental  Army,  women  have  assisted  the 
military. 

During  World  War  II,  more  than  150,000  women 
served  in  the  Women’s  Army  Corps,  40,000  women 
served  in  the  Army  Air  Corps,  and  thousands  more 
served  in  the  Navy  and  Marines. 


Toward  Fuller  Responsibility 

The  utilization  and  philosophy  toward  the  mission  of 
women  in  the  service  was  “to  free  a man  to  fight.” 
Today  the  role  of  women  in  uniform  has  changed  from 
the  former  concept  of  limited  responsibility.  The  trans- 
formation has  produced  the  philosophy  that  women  can 
be  utilized  effectively  to  fulfill  the  Nation’s  total  man- 
power requirements  in  the  defense  of  America. 

At  one  time  a career  in  the  military  for  a woman 
meant  she  had  to  be  either  a nurse  or  resign  herself 
to  the  most  simplified  clerical  job.  But  today  women 
have  the  opportunity  to  contribute  more  professional 
and  technical  skills  in  the  military — as  scientists,  en- 
gineers, accountants,  linguists,  mathematicians,  and 
administrators. 

Women  in  uniform  are  now  serving  in  fields  such 
as  meteorology,  oceanography,  computer  programingr 
legislative  liaison,  logistics,  and  supply.  Officer  duty 
titles  for  women  list  such  wide-ranging  responsibilities 
as:  weapons  controller,  space  systems  analyst,  motion 
picture  producer,  nuclear  weapons  researcher,  and  be- 
havioral scientist  personnel  measurement  psychologist. 

The  women  now  in  military  service  are  beginning  to 
fade  that  image  of  a benchwarmer  and  are  becoming 
full  and  active  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  team. 
But  too  often  that  word  “becoming”  infers  completion. 
In  reality  it  merely  antedates. 
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Is  There  Progress? 

Leaders  of  the  Suffragette  Movement  felt  that  women 
were  “the  coordinate  rather  than  subordinate  half  of 
humanity.”  But  although  most  people  now  readily  con- 
cur with  this  formerly  considered  radical  concept  of 
womanhood,  there  is  more  than  a little  questioning  as 
to  whether  women  are  winning  or  losing  ground  in  the 
fight  for  equality. 

In  1940,  women  held  45  percent  of  all  professional 
and  technical  positions  in  America.  Today  the  figure 
does  not  compare  favorably — a mere  38  percent. 

As  Clayton  Fritchey  wrote,  in  a recent  article  for 
the  Washington,  D.C.  Evening  Star:  “One  of  the  mys- 
teries of  our  society  is  why  the  status  of  women  has 
deteriorated  even  as  their  power  at  the  polls  has  steadily 
increased.  There  are  now  about  8 million  more  women 
than  men  of  voting  age.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  realistic  exploration  of  atti- 
tudes toward  the  status  of  women  is  vital — in  the  Na- 
tion’s labor  force  and  military  services.  However, 
before  treatment  can  truly  begin  effectively,  myths  must 
be  shattered. 


Smashing  the  Shibboleths 

Deeply  imbedded  misconceptions  seldom  fade  away, 
and  before  a change  in  attitude  is  affected  they  often 
must  explode.  There  are  a number  of  prominent  soci- 
ologists who  are  now  predicting  such  an  explosion  soon, 
ignited  by  women  in  the  fight  for  equality. 

The  attitudes  inherent  in  such  myths  that  could  pro- 
duce such  a revolt  are  familiar  to  all.  “A  woman’s  place 
is  in  the  home,”  and  “Boys  should  be  boys  and  girls 
should  be  girls” — both  are  all  too  common.  Because  a 
woman  is  anatomically  different  from  a man,  she  is  not 
only  deemed  physically  incapable,  but  also  mentally 
unable  to  do  “a  man’s  work.”  And  then  there’s  the 
celebrated  difference  between  the  sexes  in  tempera- 
ment: “Women  are  so  emotional  and  overly  sensitive 
they  just  can’t  handle  that  kind  of  responsibility.” 

Certainly  women  are  different  from  men.  The  prob- 
lem is  not  to  make  women  more  like  men — who  would 
want  that?  But  rather,  it  is  to  train  those  who  believe 
in  myths  to  understand  the  contribution  women  can 
make,  not  only  now  but  which  they  have  always  made. 

The  basic  problem  involved  in  utilizing  the  tremen- 


ln  addition  to  chairing  the  Defense  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Women  in  the  Services,  Dr.  Hester  Louise 
Turner  is  National  Executive  Director  of  Camp  Fire  Girls 
Inc.  She  holds  the  following  degrees:  B.S.,  M.A.,  LL.B., 
Ed.D.  Dr.  Turner  has  a distinguished  career  in  acadame. 
Her  last  college  service  teas  as  Dean  of  Students  (1962— 
66)  at  Lewis  and  Clark  College,  Portland,  Oreg.  Dr. 
Turner  has  four  children. 
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dous  available  resource  of  womanpower  more  exten- 
sively is  that  the  individual  man  remains  hesitant  to 
accept  a woman  in  positions  other  than  those  requiring 
the  long-standing  stereotyped  skills — the  type  of  work 
which  is  seldom,  if  ever,  delegated  to  a man  “because 
that’s  woman’s  work.” 

Although  it  has  become  popularly  accepted  to  ver- 
bally “recognize  the  women,”  getting  male  executives 
to  accept  them  for  their  qualifications  has  far  from 
gained  any  overwhelming  acceptance. 


The  Modern  Suffragette 

What  will  happen  in  the  near  future  if  the  prevailing 
attitude  towards  the  status  of  women  continues? 

People  seem  to  have  forgotten  about  the  Suffragette 
Movement,  but  women’s  political  action  groups  are 
emerging  again.  To  convince  men  of  their  right  for 
equality,  the  suffragettes  had  riots,  vandalism,  mass 
jailings,  hunger  strikes,  tax  strikes,  and  marches  on 
Congress. 

And  now  we  have  a radically  different  culture  in  our 


Dr.  Hester  Turner,  1969  DACOWITS  Chairman,  and  enlisted  representatives  of  the  four  Line  Services  discuss  the  vital 
contributions  that  women  in  the  Armed  Forces  are  making  today  in  the  more  professional  and  technical  skills  as  scien- 
tists, engineers,  accountants,  linguists,  mathematicians,  an  d administrators. 


“There  is  nothing  inherently  feminine  about  mixing 
a given  batch  of  materials,  exposing  it  to  a definite 
temperature  for  a definite  time,  and  producing  a cake,” 
Dr.  Rebecca  Sparling,  of  General  Dynamics,  has  ex- 
plained. “There  is  nothing  inherently  masculine  in  mix- 
ing a batch  of  materials,  exposing  it  to  a definite 
temperature  for  a given  time,  and  producing  iron  cast- 
ings. I have  done  both  and  find  them  satisfying 
occupations.” 

Today,  in  an  era  of  such  rapid  social  change,  the 
time  for  diagnosis  is  over.  The  problem  is  apparent. 
Although  there  are  more  women  working  today  than 
ever  before,  their  salaries  continue  to  fall  further  and 
further  behind  men.  There  are  actually  occupations 
which  are  closed — by  law — to  women.  The  need  for 
more  and  more  professionals  in  every  area  of  the  labor 
market,  Government  service,  and  volunteer  service  is 
growing  at  an  alarming  rate. 

Yet  women  who  are  educated  and  skilled  do  not 
have  the  opportunities  to  contribute  their  abilities  and 
help  fill  this  manpower  void. 


youth.  Young  women  are  vocationally  rather  than  rec- 
reationally  concerned.  They  belong  to  a culture  of  the 
politically  sophisticated.  They  have  been  universally 
educated.  Never  in  the  history  of  man  have  we  had 
such  an  educated  youth,  who  have  had  the  option  and 
taken  advantage  of  that  option  for  education.  These 
young  women  are  playing  vital  roles  in  decisionmaking 
on  thousands  of  college  campuses  across  the  Nation 
today. 

Do  people  really  believe  that  these  women  will  con- 
tinue to  accept  the  concept  of  merely  following  and 
never  leading?  This  head-in-the-sand  view  is  hardly 
realistic.  Women  will  no  longer  except  anything  less 
than  their  legitimate  role  as  “the  coordinate  rather  than 
the  subordinate  half  of  humanity.” 

How  can  anyone  really  continue  to  wonder  where 
the  seeds  of  social  revolution  take  root  and  grow  in  a 
day  of  such  accelerated  transformation? 

There  is  a revolution  emerging  now  and  it  could 
explode. 
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DoD  Realizes  Potential 

The  need  for  women’s  talents  as  members  of  the  mili- 
tary forces  team  has  never  been  greater.  The  supply 
is  there — more  than  half  of  the  population  in  America 
is  female.  The  Armed  Forces  must  make  available  more 
opportunities  for  women,  enabling  the  military  to  have 
access  to  this  major  segment  of  manpower  resource. 
To  deny  the  military  organization  the  diversity,  com- 
plexity, and  sophistication  of  women  could  prove  detri- 
mental to  the  defense  of  our  country. 

“To  me— and  I’m  sure  to  everyone  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense — no  objective  is  more  inspiring  than 
giving  form  and  substance  to  the  might  that  insures 
our  freedoms,”  wrote  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
David  Packard,  in  an  editorial  for  the  Defense  Man- 
agement Journal. 

The  most  important  of  those  freedoms,  which  the 
military  exists  to  insure,  is  the  right  of  equality  for 
every  American — black  or  white,  female  or  male.  It  is 
doubtful  that  a military  system,  which  does  not  itself 
provide  equality  of  opportunity  for  its  own  members, 
can  truly  insure  that  freedom  for  its  country’s  citizens. 

“Military  power  makes  it  possible  for  peaceful  di- 
plomacy to  operate  from  positions  of  strength,”  con- 
tinued Packard.  “It  enables  our  Nation  to  arrive  at  just 
decisions  free  from  threatening  influence;  it  enables  us 
to  live — fully  live — as  free  people  with  a free  conscience. 
Thus,  the  nature  of  this  Department’s  commitment  im- 
poses on  all  of  its  managers  the  challenge  to  seek  and 
obtain  the  highest  standard  of  performance  from  every 
person  in  their  organization — in  every  area  of  their 
responsibility.” 

To  obtain  the  highest  standard  of  performance  in 
the  military  defense  of  our  country  we  must  utilize 
womanpower. 

It  was  expressly  for  this  purpose  that  the  Defense 
Advisory  Committee  on  Women  in  the  Services  was 
formed  in  1951  by  General  George  C.  Marshall,  then 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Faced  with  the  necessity  of  maintaining  defense 


forces  of  great  magnitude  on  a long-range  basis  re- 
quired additional  manpower.  However,  because  this  was 
at  the  outset  of  the  Korean  conflict,  resources  were 
limited.  The  recruiting  of  thousands  of  women  was 
urgent. 

The  functions  of  DACOWITS,  for  which  I serve  as 
the  1969  chairman,  are  twofold — interpretive  and 
advisory. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  committee  is  to  interpret 
to  the  public  the  need  for  and  the  role  of  women  in  the 
services,  and  to  promote  acceptance  of  military  service 
for  women  as  both  a career  opportunity  and  as  citizen- 
ship responsibility. 

In  its  advisory  role — to  the  Department  of  Defense — 
DACOWITS  provides  assistance  and  advice  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  general  welfare  of  women  in  the 
services. 

Limited  to  a membership  of  50,  DACOWITS  is  com- 
posed of  women  who  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  their 
outstanding  reputation  in  business,  education,  the  pro- 
fessional and  civic  enterprise,  representing  a variety  of 
geographical  locations. 

Appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  members 
voluntarily  serve — as  individuals  and  not  as  official 
representatives  of  any  group  or  organization.  Their 
purpose  is  to  promote  understanding  of  the  principal 
need  for  and  role  of  women  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  need  for  more  and  more  manpower  in  specialized 
areas  of  professional  skills  is  increasing  at  such  an  ac- 
celerated pace  that  our  military  services  will  not  be 
able  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  defense  for  our 
country — unless  we  recognize  the  very  real  danger 
represented  in  this  encroaching  manpower  supply  and 
demand  void.  Defense  management  personnel  should 
commit  themselves  to  immediately  take  steps  for  the 
expansion  of  our  military  organization  to  meet  these 
demands — Now. 

Womanpower — we  must  utilize  this  resource  if  we 
are  to  continue  providing  the  highest  standard  of  per- 
formance in  the  military  defense  of  our  country.  |~| 


Bravest  of  all  in  Frederick  Town, 

She  took  up  the  flag  the  men  hauled  down. 
— Barbara  Frietchie , John  Greenleaf  Whittier 
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T HE  challenge  to  the  administrator  today  is  to  find, 
within  our  existing  mechanisms  of  Government,  the 
means  of  satisfying  the  immediate  and  future  needs  of 
the  expanding  and  awakened  population  seeking  full 
participation  as  productive  and  responsible  participants 
in  the  democratic  process. 

It  is  possible  today  to  “effect  their  safety  and  hap- 
piness” within  the  structures  of  government  evolved 
over  the  past  200  years  (during  which  time  our  popula- 
tion has  increased  more  than  five  times)  if  we  are  will- 
ing to  experiment,  to  develop,  and  disseminate  pro- 
cedures that  are  constantly  being  evaluated  and  adapted 
as  experience  with  operation  discloses  the  need  for 
change. 

The  vitality,  integrity,  and  cost  effectiveness  of  Gov- 
ernment programs  designed  to  have  an  immediate,  as 
well  as  a long-term  effect  on  the  lives  of  human  beings 
demands  a rapid  and  unimpeded  two-way  flow  of  in- 
formation between  those  who  administer  and  those  for 
whom  the  program  was  created. 

In  Science  and  Human  Values,  J.  Bronowski,  the  sci- 
entist and  humanist  says,  “.  . . the  physical  benefits 
of  science  have  opened  a door  and  will  give  all  men 
the  chance  to  use  mind  and  spirit  which  make  both  the 
glory  and  the  explosive  problem  of  our  age.”  He  points 
out  that  in  the  past  200  years  the  whole  structure  of 
science  has  been  changed,  “and  no  one  has  been  either 
disgraced  or  deposed,”  which  causes  him  to  observe 
that  “the  scientific  spirit  is  more  human  than  the  ma- 
chinery of  governments.” 

The  government  administrator  responsible  for  pro- 
grams established  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  is  well 
advised  to  heed  also  his  reminder  that  “.  . . the  end 
for  which  we  work  exists  and  is  judged  only  by  the 
means  which  we  use  to  reach  it  . . . whether  our  work 
is  art  or  science  or  the  daily  work  of  society.”  1 

Organizing  for  “Creative  Cooperation" 

The  “daily  work  of  society”  assigned  to  the  Women’s 
Job  Corps  by  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
is  to  prepare  for  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  and 
increase  the  employability  of  young  women  16  through 
21  from  poverty  by  providing  them  in  rural  and  urban 
residential  centers  with  education,  vocational  training, 
useful  work  experience,  and  other  appropriate 
activities. 


1J.  Bronowski,  Science  and  Human  Values,  Harper  Torch- 
books  Science  Library  edition,  published  1959. 


Enrollees,  recruited  largely  by  a volunteer  organiza- 
tion, Women  in  Community  Service,  come  from  every 
State  in  the  Union  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Centers  are 
operated  by  private  organizations  under  contracts  with 
the  Federal  Government.  Supervision  and  support  to 
contractors  is  provided  by  the  headquarters  staff  of 
the  Women’s  Job  Corps  and  related  Job  Corps  support 
services  now  under  the  manpower  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

We  are  preparing  young  women  to  take  their  right- 
ful places  in  a democratic  society,  and  realizing  that 
the  end  is  an  integral  part  of  the  means,  our  approach 
to  our  task  is  through  the  democratic  process.  We  have 
sought  to  develop  and  utilize  the  highest  potential  of 
all  participants — our  headquarters  staff,  our  contrac- 
tors, the  center  personnel,  and  the  enrollees. 

We  know  that  the  needs  of  the  under-educated,  the 
under-employed,  the  medically  neglected,  and  the  soci- 
ally rejected  can  be  solved  only  over  a long  period  of 
time  and  not  then  unless  we  are  able  to  secure  the 
creative  cooperation  of  all  groups  and  individuals 
capable  of  making  a contribution  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  The  enrollees  are  a part  of  the  policy- 
making process  in  the  centers,  and  we  do  listen  to 
them — their  perceptions  and  reactions  are  the  real 
tests  of  our  success.  In  one  of  our  centers  someone  has 
prominently  displayed  a quotation  from  Benjamin 
Franklin — “I  love  to  learn,  but  I hate  to  be  taught.” 
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It  is  our  business  to  provide  the  greatest  possible  num- 
ber of  enrollees  the  tools  they  need  to  help  them  learn 
with  the  funds  provided. 

To  accomplish  our  goals,  we  have  developed  tech- 
niques designed  to  insure  maximum  use  of  physical 
facilities,  contractor  capability,  personnel,  and  all  re- 
sources available  in  communities,  educational  institu- 
tions, and  volunteer  groups. 

The  Coin  of  Respect  and  Dedication 

In  a society  that  tends  to  equate  income  and  status, 
we,  like  most  programs  for  the  allevation  of  poverty, 
operate  on  a budget  that  necessitates  a relatively  low 
salary  schedule.  Teachers,  counselors,  and  administra- 
tors must,  in  the  absence  of  monetary  inducements,  ob- 
tain fulfillment  in  personal  and  professional  growth 
and  the  opportunity  to  have  their  unique  contributions 
respected  and  encouraged. 

Administrators,  teachers,  counselors,  and  all  who 
work  with  the  young  must  be  respected  if  they  are  to 
impart  to  their  charges  the  respect  they  must  have  if 
they  are  to  become  responsible  employees  and  citizens. 
Students  do  not  always  learn  what  the  teacher  thinks 
she  is  teaching.  They  learn  to  respect  themselves  and 
others  not  from  literary  passages  recommended  in 
guidelines,  nor  from  calculated  lectures.  They  learn  to 
respect  themselves  by  being  respected;  they  learn  to 
love  learning  from  those  who  love  to  learn  themselves ; 
they  expand  as  individuals  in  the  presence  of  the  adven- 
turesome who  demonstrate  their  belief  in  the  unlimited 
potential  of  the  human  being. 

The  teacher,  if  she  is  to  give  her  students  the  freedom 
to  grow,  must  herself  have  latitude  and  be  encouraged 
to  initiate  ideas,  test  them  out,  and  discard  the  unsuc- 
cessful while  reinforcing  the  successful  approaches. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  creation  of  a milieu 
conducive  to  productive  student-teacher  interaction  re- 


quires more  than  charts  and  guidelines  and  even  ade- 
quate funding — it  requires  flexibility,  open-mindedness, 
and  the  ability  to  encourage  experimentation  with  a 
wide  variety  of  techniques,  materials,  resources,  and 
personnel.  And  all  of  these  elements  are  inextricably 
woven  together.  Techniques  and  materials  that  are  gold 
in  the  hands  of  one  teacher  may  turn  to  dross  in  another 
classroom.  No  two  human  beings  are  alike,  no  two 
groups  of  students  are  alike,  and  the  same  group  with 
the  same  teacher  may  have  different  needs  in  different 
times  and  places. 

Resources  for  Progress 

Many  kinds  of  human  beings  are  needed  at  every 
level  of  operation — from  Washington  headquarters  to 
the  center  in  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  or  Tongue  Point, 
Oreg.  The  administrator  has  the  awesome  task  of  find- 
ing the  appropriate  niche  for  the  gifted  individual  with 
exceptional  empathy  for  students  violated  in  body  and 
spirit  by  a society  that  regards  them  as  outcasts  and  for 
the  structured  who,  because  of  his  authoritarian  orien- 
tation, can  act  only  on  a direct  order  which  relieves 
him  of  the  necessity  of  assuming  responsibility  for  his 
actions. 

Stratagems  for  confronting  the  formidable  problems 
of  human  renewal  require  the  complete  integration  of 
management  and  program  components.  The  compli- 
cated task  of  realistically  relating  expenditure  of  re- 
sources to  program  elements  that  not  only  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  accurate  assessment  by  any  existing  meas- 
urement techniques,  but  are  also  constantly  being 
adapted  to  accommodate  changing  social  and  political 
directions  requires  the  efficient  use  of  all  the  compe- 
tence available. 

High  staff  morale  is  an  invaluable  asset  to  any  under- 
taking and  a primary  concern  in  a program  specifically 
designed  to  produce  whole  human  beings. 


“A  rapidly  changing  economy,  fluid  social  patterns  and  increasing  population  mobility  require  that  tee  develop  workers 
with  flexibility  and  the  life  skills  to  move  from  obsolete  functions  to  fill  the  ever-changing  needs  of  production .” 
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Demonstrable  success  contributes  more  than  any 
other  factor  to  a willingness  to  expend  more  energy. 

Because  the  process  of  human  renewal  is  extremely 
complicated,  there  is  a great  lack  of  understanding  of 
programs  for  rehabilitation.  This  lack  of  understanding 
on  the  part  of  the  wider  community  too  often  leads  to 
misinterpretation  of  some  aspects  and  over-emphasis 
of  insignificant  and  foreseeable  problems  that  may  be, 
for  some  observers,  overly  charged  with  emotion.  Both 
misunderstanding  and  lack  of  understanding  contribute 
to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  adequate  funding.  The 
shortage  of  funds  and  the  paucity  of  personnel  with 
appropriate  training  and  background  requires  from  the 
administrator  exceptional  ingenuity  in  the  handling 
of  limited  resources. 

The  interdisciplinary  approach  which  consists  essen- 
tially of  blurring  the  hard  edges  artificially  drawn  on 
the  turf  to  demark  professional  boundaries  has  allowed 
us  to  make  maximum  use  of  professional  personnel. 
The  benefits  to  the  students  of  erasing  artificial  barriers 
to  staff  function  is  matched  by  the  benefits  in  broadened 
insight  and  scope  to  the  teacher,  the  counselor,  and 
other  professional  staff. 

Sub-professional  staff  who  serve  as  residential  aides 
in  living  quarters,  recreational  workers,  food  service 
personnel  and,  in  fact,  all  who  are  in  daily  contact  with 
enrollees  are  included  in  staff  training  sessions.  All 
feel  that  they  are  an  integral  part  of  the  center  and 
share  responsibility  with  the  administration  and  pro- 
fessional staff  for  the  corpswomen. 

The  Able  Administrator’s  Values 

The  “glory  and  explosiveness”  of  our  times,  and  our 
mission,  demand  more  than  the  repetition  of  stereo- 
typed patterns  of  bureaucratic  paper  transmission.  The 
Xerox  machine  is  an  invaluable  tool  but  only  under  the 
controlling  hands  of  personnel  who  understand  its 
limitations.  A notable  shortcoming  of  mechanical  sys- 
tems of  reproduction  is  that  they  are  totally  devoid  of 
a sense  of  humor.  They  lend  themselves  to  the  prolifera- 
tion of  the  beneficial,  the  erroneous,  and  the  ludicrous 
with  equal  speed  and  industry. 

To  the  administrator  falls  the  task  of  transmitting 
what  Bronowski  calls:  “The  values  by  which  we  are  to 
survive  . . . those  deeper  illuminations  in  whose  light 
justice  and  injustice,  good  and  evil,  means  and  ends 
are  seen  in  fearful  sharpness  of  outline.”  In  the  cease- 
less pursuit  of  excellence,  effectiveness,  and  economy 
the  administrator’s  allies  are  humility,  a sense  of  pro- 
portion, and  yes,  a sense  of  humor  which  permit  flexi- 
bility and  the  humaneness  that  must  permeate  pro- 
grams for  human  betterment. 

The  Women’s  Job  Corps  has  conducted  a continuous 
search  for  individuals  with  flexibility,  with  the  training, 
background,  experience,  and  sensitivity  that  peculiarly 


qualifies  them  for  the  task  of  working  with  young 
women  crippled  by  the  hopelessness  and  despair  de- 
rived from  many  kinds  of  deprivation.  Traditional 
kinds  of  training  and  placement  practices  have  failed  or 
have  wasted  valuable  human  resources  by  gross  under- 
utilization of  potential. 

Training  in  the  past  has  too  often  been  limited  to 
the  development  of  one  specific  skill  in  answer  to  a 
purely  local  and  too  often  transitory  need.  A rapidly 
changing  economy,  fluid  social  patterns,  and  increas- 
ing population  mobility  require  that  we  develop  work- 
ers with  flexibility  and  the  life  skills  to  move  from  ob- 
solete functions  to  fill  the  ever-changing  needs  of 
production. 

Employers  today  know  that  success  on  the  job  is 
directly  related  to  how  well  the  worker  manages  the 
rest  of  life.  Illness,  garnishment,  absenteeism  neces- 
sitated by  family  responsibility,  emotional  problems, 
and  unplanned  pregnancies  send  payroll  costs  soaring 
and  seriously  impair  organizational  efficiency.  Limited 
ability  to  communicate,  misunderstandings  arising 
from  differing  cultural  patterns  among  workers,  or  be- 
tween workers  and  supervisors  and  deeply  based  nega- 
tive attitudes  toward  society  not  only  retard  the  in- 
dividual’s progress,  but  show  up  as  red  ink  in  the 
final  accounting. 

The  Total  Person  Approach 

Recognizing  the  necessity  for  affecting  all  facets  of 
the  enrollee’s  lives,  we  see  as  our  end  product  not  a 
young  woman  with  the  practiced  manual  dexterity  to 
perform  one  operation  on  an  assembly  line  but  a total 
woman — a worker  with  potential  for  upward  mobility, 
capable  of  caring  for  her  own  health  and  that  of  her 
family,  knowledgeable  about  how  to  use  resources  in 
the  community,  able  to  communicate  effectively,  aware 
of  her  responsibilities  as  an  employee  and  as  a citizen 
with  the  realistic  acceptance  of  herself  as  a human 
being  that  will  permit  her  to  get  on  with  the  job. 

Centers  housing  from  350  to  1,000  young  women 
may  be  in  old  hotels  in  inner  cities,  rambling  frame 
resorts  abandoned  by  pre-jet  age  clients,  sprawling 
Government  facilities  used  for  training  in  World  War  II. 
Contractors  range  from  the  YWCA  (local  and  national) 
and  a forward-looking  Negro  sorority  to  large  corpora- 
tions and  a university.  Contractors  were  selected  care- 
fully after  consideration  of  their  management  capa- 
bility, the  resources  they  could  bring  to  the  program, 
and  their  understanding  of,  and  commitment  to  the 
goals  we  had  been  assigned  by  act  of  Congress. 

Impelled  by  the  critical  need,  we  opened  centers 
rapidly  while  techniques  for  the  efficient  operation  and 
supervision  of  a large,  diverse,  and  highly  decentralized 
network  of  institutions  were  developed  and  adapted  to 
the  variables  among  physical  facilities,  contractors,  per- 
sonnel, geographical  location,  community  composition, 
and  enrollees. 
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The  Los  Angeles  Job  Corps  Training  Center  for  Women 
houses  some  300  young  women  from  38  different  states. 
Shown  above  are  two  Hawaiian  Corpswomen,  both 
from  Maui.  (Left)  Mary  Jane  Kaauamo,  20,  from  Haiku, 
and  (right)  Barbara  Park,  19,  from  Hana. 

The  critical  shortage  of  individuals  prepared  to  cope 
with  the  mutliplicity  of  problems  inherent  in  the  task 
led  us  to  assemble  a group  of  consultants  drawn  from 
those  academic  disciplines  which  promised  to  be  most 
helpful.  Headquarters  staff  were  at  first  hastily  as- 
sembled from  other  Government  agencies  including  the 
military.  The  last  furnished  the  logistical  know-how 
that  enabled  us  to  have  centers  in  readiness  on  schedule. 

The  nature  of  the  crises  encountered  as  centers  opened 
and  began  operation,  our  expanding  knowledge  of  the 
enrollees  and  their  needs,  local  community  reaction, 
and  observable  contractor  and  staff  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses made  apparent  the  necessity  for  maintaining 
direct  uninterrupted  two-way  flow  of  information  be- 
tween centers  and  headquarters. 

Instructions  and  manuals  did  not  exist  to  cover 
the  new  situations  arising  daily,  and  in  any  event  a 
manual  printed  one  week  would  largely  have  been  out- 
dated the  next. 

A Climate  for  Initiative 

While  some  headquarters’  staff,  accustomed  to  the 
secure  routine  of  established  procedures,  found  it  im- 
possible to  function  and  fell  by  the  wayside,  many 
responded  to  the  challenge  and  excitement  of  breaking 


new  ground.  We  began  a continuing  search  for  in- 
dividuals who  were  not  immobilized  by  the  fear  of 
making  a mistake  but  whose  basic  orientation  was 
scientific  in  that  they  maintained  their  objectivity, 
recognized  both  successes  and  failures,  were  primarily 
interested  in  the  education  of  young  women  rather  than 
interoffice  or  interagency  power  struggles. 

From  the  beginning  we  believed  we  were  in  competi- 
tion only  with  our  own  past  record.  Our  goal  wras  to 
surpass  previous  efforts,  help  as  many  girls  out  of 
poverty  as  possible,  by  increasing  efficiency,  reducing 
costs,  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  program,  and 
providing  the  larger  community  with  accurate  informa- 
tion about  our  progress  and  goals.  We  found  that  we, 
like  the  girls  in  the  centers,  were  too  busy  learning 
and  moving  ahead  to  waste  energy  in  meaningless  strug- 
gles for  putative  power.  Energies  freed  from  such 
wasteful  competition  are  turned  to  forging  strong, 
warm,  and  creatively  productive  relationships  among 
those  working,  at  all  levels,  to  demonstrate  that  16-  to 
21-year-old  school  dropouts  could  and  would  learn. 

Headquarters’  staff  of  women’s  centers  comprised 
a management  and  a program  division  with  primary 
responsibilities  in  those  areas  but  with  the  additional 
responsibility  of  closely  coordinating  their  activities. 
The  expertise  provided  by  both  divisions  was,  and  is,  a 
primary  resource  for  project  managers  who  are  the 
designated  representatives  of  the  associate  director  in 
charge  of  women’s  centers  and  the  contractor.  With  the 
support  of  other  services  within  the  agency  created  to 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  operating  directorates,  the 
project  manager  is  responsible  for  the  constructive 
supervision  of  the  work  of  the  contractor  to  assure  that 
the  philosophic  concepts  of  the  directorate  are  imple- 
mented, and  that  the  specifics  of  the  contractural  agree- 
ment with  the  Government  are  carried  out. 

While  some  corporate  groups  had  been  initiated  into 
the  intricacies  of  Government  contracting,  and  are 
aware  of  the  necessity  for  scrupulous  adherence  to  the 
terms  agreed  to,  some  organizations  with  peculiar  and 
extremely  valuable  expertise  in  the  areas  of  education, 
poverty,  and  the  unique  problems  of  programs  focused 
on  young  women  need  assistance  in  arriving  at  an 
understanding  of  their  role  in  relation  to  the  Federal 
Government.  Every  contractor  does,  from  time  to  time, 
require  assistance  in  developing  counseling  programs, 
staff  training,  evaluation,  community  relations,  or  cop- 
ing with  any  of  a number  of  the  sensitive  problem  areas 
predictable  in  residential  programs  for  young  women. 
Girls  who  have  been  confronted  by  the  profusion  of 
hazards  to  mind  and  body  abounding  in  the  inner  city, 
and  always  present  to  some  extent  in  rural  backwaters, 
were  expected  to  require  more  support  and  assistance 
than  the  average  freshman  at  Bryn  Mawr.  They  had 
dropped  out  of  school  precisely  because  few  educational 
institutions  existed  with  staff  who  had  either  the  train- 
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ing  or  background  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  respect 
and  acceptance  for  those  who  had  accepted  society’s 
view  of  them  as  hopeless. 

Contractors  were  free  to  go  outside  the  conventional 
channels  in  their  recruitment  of  center  directors,  who 
themselves  were  encouraged  to  look  beyond  academic 
credentials  to  find  talented  staff  with  the  ability  to  relate 
to  girls  from  a wide  variety  of  backgrounds  and  who 
could  share  unique  qualities  and  insights  with  others 
who,  though  highly  trained  in  traditional  systems,  often 
found  much  of  their  previous  experience  of  little  help 
in  an  unfamiliar  situation. 

Through  the  project  manager,  contractors  frequently 
seek  assistance  from  headquarters’  staff,  qualified  con- 
sultants, or  other  support  services.  They  may  be  referred 
to  local  or  national  groups  and  institutions  in  a posi- 
tion to  provide  expertise  in  crises  or  help  with  the 
development  of  orientation  and  on-going  training 
programs  for  staff. 

Headquarters  staff  professionals  in  daily  contact  with 
the  project  managers  are  in  a position  to  assist  with 
the  identification  of  problems  and  are  always  available 
to  center  directors  through  the  project  managers  for 
consultation  on  specific  problem  areas. 

New  Evaluation  Criteria  Needed 

From  the  first  it  was  evident  that  management  and 
program  were,  if  not  one  and  the  same,  inseparable. 
Constant  pressure  to  cut  costs  requires  a full  under- 
standing of  program  if  economies  are  to  be  effected  judi- 
ciously. At  this  point  in  time  no  substitute  exists  for 
continuing  direct  observation  of  the  various  aspects  of 
center  operation  by  men  and  women  with  the  training, 
background,  sensitivity,  and  objectivity  to  judge  its 
effectiveness.  Instruments  previously  relied  on  are  in- 
creasingly found  to  be  unequal  to  the  job  of  measuring 
the  kinds  of  growth  and  learning  that  can  take  place 
in  a population  never  before  included  in  the  process  of 
norming  tests  primarily  designed  to  predict  the  likeli- 
hood of  success  or  failure  in  the  traditional  curriculum- 
oriented  school  or  college.  We  need  reliable  criteria, 
and  the  development  of  refined  observational  tech- 
niques must  be  given  high  priority  in  the  effort  to 
update  educational  practices  for  now  and  the  future. 

Contractural  arrangements  for  educational  and 
training  programs  can  be  highly  successful  if  the  con- 
tractor has  a full  and  complete  understanding  of  what 
he  has  agreed  to  deliver.  Fair  and  just  procedures  re- 
quire that  the  contractor  be  provided  clear  and  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  responsibility  he  assumes  when 
he  enters  into  a relationship  with  a Government  agency. 

Innovative  programs  where  such  criteria  are  not 
established  demand  mutual  trust  and  respect  between 
the  Government  representatives  responsible  for  the  pro- 
gram and  the  contractor.  Both  must  share  a commit- 
ment to  the  goals  of  the  program  and  a willingness  to 
negotiate  differences  in  good  faith. 


We  have  sought  to  increase  our  own  skills  and  those 
of  the  contractors  and  field  staffs  in  the  art  of  com- 
munication and  understanding.  The  success  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  future  lives  of  thousands  of  young  women, 
and  their  future  children,  depend  on  how  large  a con- 
tribution we  can  each  make  to  our  common 
undertaking. 

Headquarters’  staff  wants  and  expects  a center  to 
succeed.  Consultations  initiated  to  assist  the  center  re- 
sult in  productive  mutual  explorations  of  problem  areas, 
a cooperative  search  for  solutions,  and  the  creation  of 
an  atmosphere  conducive  to  progress.  An  authoritarian 
stance  and  suspicious  probing  damage  the  vitality  and 
productivity  of  the  relationship  to  which  we  look  for 
the  original  ideas  and  creative  techniques  that  must  cer- 
tainly be  as  attainable  as  the  moon  if  a spirit  of  free 
and  open  scientific  inquiry  can  be  maintained. 

An  outstanding  center  director  who  came  from  the 
higher  reaches  of  the  business  world  said,  “I  can  give 
my  teachers  freedom  because  I have  freedom.  And  they 
can  not  only  tolerate  but  encourage  students  who  think 
for  themselves.” 

In  the  rare  instance  when  understanding  has  been 
slow  in  coming  and  correctable  problems  have  persisted, 
exceptional  patience  has  been  required.  Even  in  such 
instances  the  temptation  to  demand  compliance  and 
total  reorganization  should  be  resisted  until  it  has  been 
established  that  the  solution  of  one  problem  may  not 
result  in  the  creation  of  even  larger  difficulties. 

Steer  the  Sure,  Steady  Course 

Persistent  efforts  designed  to  bring  about  specific 
limited  changes  may  take  time  but  yield  far  better 
results  in  the  long  run.  It  is  usually  better  to  graft  on  a 
strong  branch  than  uproot  a tree  with  sturdy  roots. 
Frequent  organizational  upheavals  may  increase  staff 
anxiety  levels  and  drastically  lower  productivity.  We 
cannot  afford,  today,  the  wastage  of  human  energies 
which,  if  properly  directed,  can  marshall  our  unprece- 
dented wealth  to  eliminate  what  Victor  Hugo  called  in 
1862  “social  asphixia  . . . the  degradation  of  man 
through  poverty,  the  ruin  of  women  through  hunger, 
the  crippling  of  children  through  ignorance.  ...” 2 

These  ills,  which  he  said  exist  by  virtue  of  law  and 
custom,  he  called  “a  social  damnation  artificially  creat- 
ing hells  in  the  midst  of  civilization  and  complicating 
the  destiny  which  is  Divine  with  a fatality  which  is 
human.” 

The  task  of  restoring  to  individuals  in  our  society 
their  Divine  destiny  can  be  accomplished  only  by  men 
and  women  who  believe  in  themselves  and  in  their  mis- 
sion. The  responsible  administrator  of  programs  of 
human  renewal  seeks  to  create  and  maintain  a climate 
of  trust  and  respect  in  which  all  can  produce  to  the 
limits  of  their  capacity.  Q 

2 Victor  Hugo,  Les  Miserables  (Paris:  Pagnerre,  1862). 
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What  is  an  Army  Mi- 
Female , That  is? 

0 ne  of  the  women  management  interns  employed 
by  the  Army  Staff  recites  this  conversation  with  a new 
acquaintance. 

“Where  do  you  work?”  the  acquaintaince  asked. 
“For  the  Army.” 

“Oh— are  you  a WAC?” 

“No  . . .” 

“Then  you  must  be  a secretary.” 

“Well,  no  . . . I’m  not  ...  ?” 

“What,  then,  DO  you  do?” 

“I’m  an  Army  Management  Intern.” 

“A  WHAT?” 

The  confusion  is  understandable.  Of  the  near  10,000 
civilians  presently  employed  in  Army  Headquarters 
Staff  agencies  only  200  began  their  careers  as  manage- 
ment interns.  Of  the  200  only  34  have  been  women. 

The  misconception  that  civilian  women  in  the  Army 
are  either  secretaries  or  clerks  may  be  attributable  to 
inferential  error  in  appraising  the  statistics:  well  over 
half  of  the  Headquarters  Staff  civilian  population  is 
female,  with  74  percent  of  the  women  in  clerical  posi- 
tions. Women  account  for  less  than  2 percent  of  the 
positions  in  the  professional  and  scientific  fields.  Sta- 
tistics further  show  that  in  Army  the  average  grade 
for  males  is  consistently  higher  than  that  for  females. 
Women  in  GS-13  and  above  jobs  are  difficult  to  locate 
within  Army — they  make  up  less  than  1 percent  of  the 
population. 

Although  the  Army  management  intern  program  was 
begun  in  1960,  the  first  female  intern  was  not  hired  until 
1963.  Since  that  time,  each  new  class  of  interns  has 
been  “coeducational.”  This  influx  of  women  into  the 
Army’s  management  intern  program  is  not  based  on  an 
act  of  gallantry  or  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  men  of 
the  Department — it  is  based  on  economic  necessity. 
Within  the  next  5 years  the  shortage  of  managers  to 
fill  the  needs  of  Government  and  industry  will  be  crit- 
ical. The  population  at  the  key  ages  of  35  to  45  will  be 
at  its  lowest  in  the  century — yet  the  demand  for  man- 
agers in  that  age  group  will  be  at  the  historical  high.  In 
5 years  there  will  be  1 million  less  men  in  the  35-45  age 
group  than  there  are  today.  The  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion realized  that  women  must  make  up  the  difference 
and  has  devised  special  recruiting  efforts  aimed  at  the 
U.S.  female.  Consequently,  there  have  been  marked 
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increases  in  the  numbers  of  women  who  apply  for  and 
are  appointed  via  the  Federal  service  entrance  exam- 
ination. Additionally,  women  today  account  for  up- 
wards of  30  percent  of  all  management  interns  selected 
by  Federal  agencies,  contrasted  with  only  14  percent  in 
1965. 

Spencer  Logan,  coordinator  of  the  Army’s  manage- 
ment intern  program  since  its  inception,  believes  the 
Army  is  a particularly  hard  agency  for  women  to  break 
into  at  the  upper  levels.  He  said,  “Because  of  Army’s 
technical  and  military  missions,  potential  women  ex- 
ecutives are  not  drawn  to  it.” 

“However,”  he  added,  “experience  with  the  program 
certainly  indicates  that  times  have  changed  and  recog- 
nition of  this  change  is  being  reflected  in  the  growing 
numbers  of  female  Army  management  interns  and  their 
rapid  rates  of  advancement.” 

Burton  Mullins,  one  of  Army’s  college  recruiters, 
indicates  that  active  recruitment  efforts  are  made  at 
various  women’s  colleges.  “Generally  speaking,”  he 
said,  “young  ladies  are  probably  more  aware  of  oppor- 
tunities in  the  Federal  service  than  are  the  young  men 
because  of  Government’s  leading  role  in  employment  of 
women.”  Mr.  Mullins  pointed  to  the  achievement  record 
of  Army  female  interns  when  asked  the  coed’s  in- 
evitable question:  “Will  my  being  a woman  jeopardize 
my  chances  for  success?” 

Logan,  who  has  been  associated  with  the  program  for 
8 years,  states:  “The  women  interns  have  competed 
with  the  men  on  an  equal  basis  and  have  done  exception- 
ally well  in  those  areas  of  difficult  recruitment  such  as 
operations  research,  automatic  data  processing,  and 
budget  analysis.  Moreover,  the  factor  of  home  and  fam- 
ily has  not  interfered  with  their  rate  of  retention  in  serv- 
ice or  their  career  progress.” 

The  women  who  have  successfully  met  the  rigid  re- 
quirements* for  admission  into  the  management  intern 
program  have  diverse  backgrounds.  There  are  as  many 
colleges  and  universities  represented  as  there  are 
women  interns.  These  women  have  majored  in  fields 
ranging  from  biology  to  international  affairs.  They  now 
serve  Army  in  many  ways — from  program  analyst  to 
writer-editor.  Today,  they  share  with  women  interns 
throughout  the  Federal  service  a bright  career  horizon 
with  increasing  opportunities  for  women.  Q 

* The  management  intern  program  is  a Federal  Government- 
wide, Civil  Service  Commission  administered  program  designed 
to  develop  potential  managerial  talent.  Individuals  selected  have 
successfully  completed  a series  of  written  tests  which  measure 
verbal  ability,  abstract  and  quantitative  reasoning,  knowledge 
of  public  affairs,  and  ability  to  solve  administrative  problems. 
Inquiries  have  been  made  as  to  each  applicant’s  personal  and 
intellectual  integrity,  emotional  stability  and  social  adjustment, 
leadership,  initiative,  oral  and  written  expression,  and  his 
potential  for  becoming  a good  public  administrator  at  a high 
level.  An  interviewer  has  further  evaluated  each  intern’s  bear- 
ing, problem-solving  ability,  adaptability,  motivation,  and  ma- 
turity. Interns  are  also  highly  qualified  by  scholastic  achieve- 
ments or  previous  work  experience. 
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j\^AKlNG  a good  idea  work.  This  is  the  job  of  man- 
agers worldwide,  whether  that  idea  comes  from  a sug- 
gestion box,  the  chairman  of  the  board,  or  the  comp- 
troller. After  Pearl  Harbor  in  1941,  the  time  was  ripe 
for  Mrs.  Edith  Nourse  Rogers,  a Congresswoman  from 
Massachusetts,  to  sponsor  a new  idea  to  alleviate  a 
manpower  shortage  in  the  Army.  In  H.R.  6293,  she 
proposed  that  women  “serve  with  the  Army.”  Known 
as  the  “WAAC  Bill,”  President  Roosevelt  signed  it 
into  law  in  May  1942,  and  established  the  Women’s 
Army  Auxiliary  Corps  which  later  became  the  Women’s 
Army  Corps.  Thus  Army  managers  had  a new  idea  and 
the  job  to  make  it  work!  Throughout  World  War  II, 

MAKING 
A GOOD  IDEA 
WORK 

a gallant  band  of  women  managers  pressed  this  idea 
forward  against  strong  opposition  from  the  men  in  the 
Army,  an  organized  slander  campaign,  pressures  of  a 
rapid  build-up,  organization  and  supply  problems, 
and  a personnel  management  system  designed  “for 
men  only.”  There  was  little  question  that  the  first 
of  these  problems  could  be  overcome.  But  could 
women  be  fitted  into  the  Army’s  scheme  of  personnel 
management? 

The  First  Challenge:  Acceptance 

Perhaps,  back  in  those  days  if  men  had  actually 
been  willing  to  have  women  in  “their  Army”  there 
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might  not  be  a Women’s  Army  Corps  today.  With  a 
free  hand  to  write  personnel  regulations  for  themselves 
and  to  develop  a mysterious  sort  of  “personnel  man- 
agement for  women  in  the  Army,”  they  might  have 
written  themselves  into  unique  oblivion.  The  fact  is, 
they  were  forced  by  their  dissenters  to  prove  they  could 
be  integrated  into  the  all-male,  real-world  of  the  Army. 

Without  a separate  set  of  regulations,  could  the 
Army  accept  women  into  its  ranks  and  make  this  whole 
idea  work?  Women  were  well  aware  that  they  faced  a 
“sink  or  swim”  challenge.  Like  Janus,  the  ancient 
Roman  god  of  beginnings,  they  had  to  look  forward 
and  behind.  They  looked  back  on  the  heritage  and  tra- 
ditions of  a proud  Army  that  felt  its  foundations  threat- 
ened by  the  unlikely  presence  of  women.  They  looked 
forward  to  a time  when  women  would  be  welcome 
partners  on  a team  that  should  be  All-American. 

The  temperature  that  first  winter  in  Des  Moines,  and 
many  winters  after,  could  not  have  been  colder  than 
the  reception  given  women  in  the  Army.  Forced  to 
accept  them  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  the  men  had  no 
choice  but  to  grit  their  teeth — few  smiled.  For  their  part, 
the  women  held  a common  covenant  that  bound  them 
together  for  success,  perhaps  as  no  other  cause  could. 
Women  had  fought  for  survival  as  colonists,  on  wagon 
trains,  against  the  British  and  the  Indians.  They  had 
fought  for  prohibition  and  the  right  to  vote.  Now  they 
were  fighting  for  the  right  to  show  their  patriotism  for 
their  country.  They  survived  this  test,  too,  and  today, 
27  years  later,  women  are  serving  successfully  in  the 
Army  and  in  all  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

One  Army 

Colonel  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  the  first  Director  of  the 
Women’s  Army  Corps  insisted  from  the  beginning  that 
women  be  fully  integrated  into  the  Army.  In  a memo- 
randum written  27  October  1944,  she  stated  she  would 
reject  any  proposal  which  tended  “to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  the  WAC  is  something  apart  from  the  Army.” 
The  extent  to  which  this  management  principle  was  up- 
held is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  only  one  regulation 
has  been  written  for  the  WAC  and  only  one  job  code 
written  exclusively  for  women — MOS  2145,  WAC  Staff 
Adviser.  In  1942,  a publication,  simply  entitled,  “WAAC 
Regulations — Tentative,”  was  issued  to  establish  the 
organizational  structure  of  the  Corps  which  then  had 
a civilian  status.  In  1943,  by  another  Act  of  Congress, 
women  were  no  longer  just  “with  the  Army”  but  were 
“in  the  Army”  and  the  Auxiliary  became  the  Women’s 
Army  Corps.  War  Department  Circular  289,  “WAC 
Regulations,”  added  some  safeguards  in  1943  to  assure 
the  proper  utilization  of  women.  But  with  few  changes 
through  the  years,  current  “WAC  Regulations”  (Army 
Regulation  600-3)  exists  today  as  the  bible  for  per- 
sonnel utilization  of  women  in  the  Army. 


Equal  Rights  and  Obligations 

After  discarding  their  civilian  role  and  achieving 
Army  status  in  1943,  women  were  administered,  pro- 
moted, disciplined,  and  assigned  under  the  same  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  men.  In  the  peace-time  atmos- 
phere of  1948,  they  were  awarded  permanent  status 
by  law,  and  qualified  women  were  allowed  to  apply 
for  “Regular  Army”  but  there  were  restrictions  on  their 
promotion  and  length  of  service.  Finally,  on  8 Novem- 
ber 1967,  President  Johnson  signed  Public  Law  90-130, 
which  provided  equal  promotion  and  retirement  rights 
for  women  in  all  the  Armed  Forces. 

Despite  the  misgivings  of  many,  there  proved  to  be 
few  concessions  necessary  to  sustain  the  Women’s  Army 
Corps  and  these  were  based  on  practical  necessity.  Sep- 
arate basic  training  for  WAC  officers  and  recruits  is 
still  provided  at  the  United  States  Women’s  Army  Corps 
Center  now  permanently  located  at  Fort  McClellan,  Ala. 
The  WAC  Center  is  staffed  and  operated  by  members 
of  the  Women’s  Army  Corps,  with  one  exception.  The 
women  hired  a man — a civil  service  employee.  He  is  the 
Education  Adviser  at  the  U.S.  WAC  School. 

At  Army  stations  to  which  they  are  assigned,  world- 
wide, enlisted  women  live  in  all  female  barracks  and 
their  commander  is  a WAC  officer.  By  Army  regulation, 
a woman  may  never  be  placed  in  a command  position 
over  men.  It  is  legal,  however,  for  a female  officer  or 
noncommissioned  officer  to  supervise  men  and  they 
frequently  do. 

Assignments 

Women  are  counted  against  the  troop  strength  of 
the  Army  and  must  be  assigned  against  valid  military 
(never  civilian)  position  vacancies.  How  does  the 
Pentagon  know  which  Army  positions  can  be  filled  by 
a Wac?  A simple  one-letter  code  denotes  this  on  both 
manpower  authorization  documents  and  on  personnel 
requisitions.  Each  commander  has  a manning  table  that 
describes,  in  detail,  the  military  positions  he  is  au- 
thorized. In  addition  to  the  grade,  job  code,  and  other 
data,  each  line  item  includes  a letter  code  that  identifies 
whether  the  position  can  be  filled  by  a man,  a woman, 
or  by  either  a man  or  a woman.  A post  headquarters 
manning  document,  for  example,  will  show  a line  item 
requiring  a Staff  Sergeant,  Administrative  Specialist, 
to  work  in  the  Adjutant’s  office.  This  item  may  be  coded 
“I”  to  indicate  the  space  can  be  filled  by  a male  or 
female— interchangeably.  It  is  possible  that  a male 
sergeant  may  fill  the  position  (space)  one  year,  next 
year  it  could  be  filled  by  a WAC  sergeant.  If  the 
space  is  for  a supplyman  in  the  motor  pool,  this 
space  would  probably  be  coded  “E,”  meaning  only  an 
enlisted  man  can  fill  the  vacancy.  The  space  for  the 
company  clerk  in  the  WAC  detachment  would  be  code 
“A”  to  indicate  that  only  a WAC  may  fill  the  job.  This 
system  is  followed  on  manning  documents,  worldwide. 
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The  “I”  code  provides  the  commander  with  the  two 
resources  for  filling  his  vacancies.  When  the  personnel 
requisitions  arrive  at  the  Pentagon,  the  “I”  requisitions 
are  first  tried  for  match-up  against  the  cards  showing 
the  WAC  personnel  available  for  assignment.  Because 
the  WAC  is  small,  if  the  “I”  requisitions  were  first  tried 
for  match  against  the  cards  indicating  men  in  the  par- 
ticular MOS  available,  it  is  possible  that  all  the  “I” 
spaces  would  be  filled  by  men.  A similar  coding  system 
is  followed  for  indicating  spaces  which  can  be  held  by 
WAC  officers. 

Skills  and  Abilities 

The  Army  manpower  management  system  provides 
ready  information  as  to  the  number  of  WAC  personnel 
that  can  be  used  and  it  also  shows  that  they  can  be 
utilized  at  almost  every  Army  station  in  the  world.  The 
skills  in  which  the  enlisted  women  are  trained  and 
skilled  are  common  to  all  commands — administration, 
logistics,  intelligence,  communications,  and  medical 
care  and  treatment.  Women  are,  of  course,  used  only  in 
noncombatant  jobs  and  are  not  given  weapons  train- 
ing. Certain  requirements  such  as  physical  strength, 
geographical  location  (isolated  or  combat  zones),  or 
appropriate  clothing,  limit  their  assignment  to  some 
duties.  The  housing  facilities  available  for  women  at  an 
Army  station  frequently  are  limited  and  the  commander 
is  often  constrained  as  to  the  number  of  WAC  per- 
sonnel he  can  accept. 

Like  the  enlisted  women,  WAC  officers  are  not  limited 
to  assignment  in  WAC  branch  duties.  Sixty-eight  per- 
cent are  college  graduates  with  at  least  a baccalaureate 
degree,  and  another  9 percent  have  master’s  degrees. 
They  are  primarily  assigned  to  administrative  positions, 
in  the  United  States  and  overseas.  The  assignment 
flexibility  of  the  members  of  the  Women’s  Army  Corps 
has  been  a prime  factor  in  their  integration  into  the 
Army.  Also,  by  insisting  that  the  women  retain  their 
“mobility”  that  is,  freedom  to  move  anywhere,  any- 
time, the  Women’s  Army  Corps  has  kept  in  step  with 
the  Army.  Women  are  not  rotated  overseas  as  fre- 
quently as  men,  simply  because  the  majority  of  posi- 
tions in  foreign  countries  are  combat-oriented.  For  this 
reason,  oversea  assignments  for  women  are  considered 
“plums”  and  the  women  with  the  best  records  of  per- 
formance and  behavior  are  selected.  This  is  incentive 
enough  for  most  women  to  excel  because  the  majority 
were,  partially  at  least,  attracted  to  the  Army  because 
of  the  opportunity  to  travel  to  foreign  countries. 

Marriage,  Motherhood  and  Mobility 

To  be  eligible  to  join  the  Women’s  Army  Corps,  a 
woman  must  be  single — officer  or  enlisted.  They  can 
marry,  however,  at  any  time  after  they  are  on  the  rolls. 
Approximately,  10  percent  of  the  officers,  and  14  per- 
cent of  the  enlisted  women  currently  on  duty  are  mar- 
ried. They  can,  of  course,  remain  in  the  Corps  after 


they  are  married  but  if  they  become  pregnant,  they  are 
immediately  released  from  active  duty.  The  question  is 
frequently  asked:  “Why  aren’t  married  service  women 
allowed  to  have  their  children  and  return  to  duty  as 
female  Civil  Service  workers  do?”  Corporal  Susie 
Brown  might  then  come  home  some  night  and  say  to 
Sergeant  Charley  Brown:  “Well,  dear,  I have  orders 
for  Japan.  You’ll  have  to  take  care  of  Junior  and  do 
your  own  cooking  for  a while.”  The  Army  must  be  able 
to  transfer  its  men  and  women  where  and  when  they 
are  needed.  If  the  women  cannot  be  transferred  with 
the  same  degree  of  mobility  as  the  men,  they  will  lose 
their  value  and  be  replaced  by  men  who  can  be  moved 
where  they  are  needed.  The  Army  allows  enlisted 
women  to  request  discharge  on  marriage  after  they  have 
served  at  least  18  months  of  their  enlistment.  A strict 
policy  of  not  allowing  discharge  on  marriage  was  tried 
for  3 years  (1966-1969).  It  did  not  work.  Too  often 
it  happened  that  just  as  Sergeant  Brown  was  returning 
from  Vietnam,  Corporal  Brown  was  leaving  on  orders 
to  go  to  Germany.  The  Army  did  not  gain  in  enlist- 
ments, job  performance,  discipline,  or  morale  while 
the  strict  policy  was  in  effect.  Discharge  on  marriage 
is  allowed  because  it  preserves  the  togetherness  of  the 
Army  family  and  is  a personnel  management  policy 
equally  beneficial  to  men  and  women  in  the  Army. 

The  Future 

Established  as  a wartime  expedient,  the  Women’s 
Army  Corps  has  assured  its  continuance  by  satisfying 
the  Army’s  need  for  a strong  administrative  arm.  The 
value  of  the  Corps  resides  in  the  ability  to  provide  this 
fundamental  service  and  to  do  it  within  the  Army’s 
personnel  management  structure. 

That  Army  managers  had  “made  a good  idea  work” 
was  summed  up  by  the  Director  of  the  Women’s  Army 
Corps  in  her  25th  anniversary  message  to  the  women 
on  14  May  1967 : 

“As  one  of  the  youngest  Corps  in  the  United  States 
Army,  the  Women’s  Army  Corps  has  much  to  achieve 
in  the  years  ahead.  We  have  established  a firm,  solid 
foundation  and  tradition  upon  which  to  build  our  fu- 
ture. We  have  instilled  in  our  leaders  the  principles  of 
dedicated  and  selfless  devotion  to  duty.  The  youth  of 
our  Corps  is  being  trained  and  educated  in  the  skills 
and  knowledge  of  their  occupations  in  the  United  States 
Army.  Their  willingness  to  serve  their  country  is  at- 
tested by  their  wholly  volunteer  status.  The  versatility 
of  their  skills  places  them  in  posts,  camps,  and  stations 
throughout  the  United  States  and  overseas  where  they 
work  side  by  side  with  their  male  counterparts.  Their 
high  standards  of  efficiency,  enthusiasm,  and  endurance 
are  an  inspiration  to  their  coworkers  and  superiors.  It 
is  with  great  pride  on  our  25th  anniversary  that  I inven- 
tory the  resources  within  our  Women’s  Army  Corps 
and  the  opportunities  which  lie  ahead  for  your  advance- 
ment as  members  of  the  Army  team.”  Q 
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TE  DEUM  FOR  WAVES  FROM  31-KNOT  SAILOR 
ADMIRAL  ARLEIGH  A.  BURKE,  USN  (RET.) 

With  an  introduction  by  CAPTAIN  RITA  LENIHAN 
Director  of  the  WAVES 


One  of  the  most  important  tools  of  management 
is  recognition.  There  is  a special  significance  to 
recognition  accorded  by  a person  of  great  fame 
to  members  of  an  elite  organization.  Such  a per- 
son is  Admiral  Arleigh  A.  Burke,  USN,  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  for  the  period  of  August  1955 
to  August  1961,  and  the  members  of  the  elite  or- 
ganization are  the  WAVES.  In  October  1969,  as 
a tribute  to  the  Navy’s  WAVES,  the  Arleigh  Burke 
Honor  Award  was  established  for  presentation 
thrice  yearly  at  the  WAVES  officer  school  to  a 
graduate  of  pre-eminence.  Admiral  Burke  per- 
sonally presented  the  first  award  on  October  17, 
1969,  and  delivered  the  memorable  address  which 
is  printed  here.  His  words  depict  the  qualities 
which  have  made  our  Navy  the  greatest  in  the 
world. — R.  L. 


My  fellow  officers: 

It  is  a unique  privilege  for  an  old  retired  sailor  to 
speak  to  young  women  who  are  just  starting  their 
careers  in  the  most  wonderful  Service  in  the  world — 
the  United  States  Navy. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  great  honor,  I have  a lot  of  mis- 
givings about  being  here,  for  you  may  expect  me  to 
say  something  that  will  be  useful  for  you — and  I proba- 
bly won’t. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  my  misgivings  is  that  I am 
violating  an  old  rule  I established  a long  time  ago. 
When  I retired  I stated  I would  not  speak  about  the 
Bay  of  Pigs — or  women.  I knew  too  much  about  the 
Bay  of  Pigs — and  too  little  about  women.  I still  know 
too  little  about  women. 

In  preparing  for  this  speech  before  an  audience  of 
brilliant  women  I wanted  to  learn  more  about  women 
geniuses.  So  I called  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
asked  them  for  a list  of  women  geniuses.  In  two  days 
they  replied  there  were  no  women  listed  as  geniuses. 
When  I asked  why,  they  said  they  had  only  one  clue. 
One  of  the  indications  of  a genius  is  to  stop  talking 
soon  enough. 


One  of  the  sad  things  I have  learned  since  I have  re- 
tired is  that  the  world  is  really  run  by  women.  That 
was  hard  to  accept — and  of  course  I didn’t  accept  it  at 
first,  hut  eventually  I learned  that  if  I did  what  my 
wife  and  my  secretary  wanted  me  to  do  I didn’t  get 
into  trouble. 

All  the  time  I was  on  active  duty  my  wife  made  out 
our  joint  income  tax.  After  I retired  I looked  over  her 
figures  and  told  her  where  she  was  making  mistakes. 
Did  she  try  to  correct  her  mistakes?  She  did  not.  She 
only  said,  “Buster,  you  just  talked  yourself  into  a job.” 

Eventually  I went  to  a tax  lawyer,  and  the  worst 
possible  thing  happened.  He  said  she  was  right. 

Who  makes  out  the  income  tax  now  ? My  secretary. 

I’m  sure  those  two  women  take  great  delight  in  get- 
ting together  to  keep  me  on  a tight  leash — only  now 
I like  it. 

I’ll  never  forget  the  first  WAVE  I ever  saw.  In  1944 
I came  back  to  Pearl  Harbor  to  work  on  plans  for 
attacks  on  Japan.  Joy  Hancock  met  me  at  the  plane,  in 
uniform.  I asked  her  why  she  was  wearing  Lieutenant 
Commander’s  insignia — and  she  simply  said  she  was  a 
Lieutenant  Commander.  She  didn’t  appreciate  my  re- 
mark about  the  Navy  going  to  hell ! 

It  was  a good  many  years  after  World  War  II  before 
I learned  that  one  of  the  best  political  scientists  in  the 
Navy  was  a WAVE,  and  several  more  years  before  I 
found  I could  rely  on  her  estimates.  She  was  better 
than  any  of  her  male  associates. 

But  now  I have  learned — I don’t  know  how  the  Navy 
ever  got  along  without  WAVES. 

I wish  I could  predict  that  your  future  life  in  the 
Navy  will  always  be  pleasant  and  that  your  duties  will 
always  be  what  you  want  them  to  be,  or  even  that  you 
will  never  regret  having  entered  this  wonderful 
organization. 

That  I cannot  do. 

All  I can  predict  is  that  after  you  finish  your  naval 
career  you  will  realize  it  was  the  most  exciting  life 
you  could  lead;  that  the  opportunities  available  to  you 
for  accomplishing  things  for  the  good  of  your  country, 
for  the  good  of  the  world,  were  greater  in  this  profes- 
sion of  the  sea  than  in  any  other  profession.  You  will 
develop  friendships  with  your  shipmates  who  will  re- 
main your  best  friends  all  of  your  life. 
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Captain  Rita  Lenihan,  USN,  Admiral  Arleigh  Burke,  USN  (Ret.),  and  Ensign  Mary  F.  Anderson,  USNR  (first  recipient 
of  the  Arleigh  Burke  Honor  Award),  at  reception  following  graduation  ceremony,  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  17  October 
1969. 


When  you  leave  the  Navy  you  will  have  gained  only 
two  rewards : some  staunch  friends  and  self-satisfaction 
of  achievement. 

As  you  serve  in  the  Navy  you  will  think  that  there 
are  many  things  in  the  Navy  that  should  be  changed. 
The  Navy  has  had  experience  in  running  itself  for  a 
couple  of  hundred  years.  Its  customs,  its  traditions,  its 
way  of  doing  things  have  come  about  through  a great 
deal  of  experience.  Sometimes  things  are  wrong — but 
more  often  they  are  right. 

So  my  one  piece  of  advice  is:  don’t  try  to  change  a 
procedure  until  you  have  had  some  experience  in 
working  with  it. 

The  Navy  is  a demanding  service.  It  must  be  demand- 
ing because  the  security  of  the  United  States  will  rest 
primarily  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Navy.  There  is  an 
aversion  to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  this  has  led  to 
an  aversion  to  any  land  war,  to  commitments  of  troops 
overseas.  If  military  operations  are  to  be  carried  out  in 
the  future  by  the  United  States  they  must  be  carried 
out  by  the  Navy. 

We  have  a wonderful  Army,  but  it  cannot  operate 
any  place  outside  of  the  United  States  unless  the  Navy 
controls  the  seas. 

We  have  a wonderful  Air  Force  too,  but  it  cannot 
operate  overseas  for  any  length  of  time  unless  the 
Navy  keeps  the  sealanes  open. 

This  is  not  new.  It  has  been  true  from  time  imme- 
morial. Furthermore  we  are  not  the  only  people  who 
know  this  truism.  The  Soviets  have  also  realized  the 
importance  of  seapower. 

Since  1966  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  terrific  efforts 
to  increase  its  nuclear  delivery  capability.  They  have 
been  successful,  if  our  news  reports  are  anywhere 
nearly  correct. 


But  also  since  1966  the  Soviets  have  concentrated  on 
their  Navy.  Their  ships  at  sea  are  new  and  they’re  good. 
They  have  good  missiles  at  sea.  They  have  a tremendous 
number  of  submarines  including  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marines and  Polaris-type  submarines.  They  are  expand- 
ing their  operating  areas,  and  it  is  not  unusual  now  to 
see  a Soviet  task  force  in  the  Indian  Ocean  or  the  Atlan- 
tic or  Pacific  Oceans  or  even  in  the  Caribbean. 

You  are  entering  the  Navy  at  a very  important  time, 
for  the  Navy  must  be  a superior  Navy,  and  you  must 
help  make  it  so.  Some  day,  and  probably  that  day  will 
not  be  too  far  off,  our  Navy  will  be  tested,  and  when 
it  is  we  had  better  be  able  to  meet  that  test  successfully. 

The  Navy  will  need  great  professional  competence. 
It  will  need  new  ships  and  new  aircraft.  It  will  need  to 
take  the  lead  in  research  and  development. 

But  what  it  will  need  most  is  what  every  service  has 
always  needed  most — officers  of  character  and  integrity. 
The  Navy  is  a service  of  tradition,  and  its  most  valuable 
tradition  is  the  high  standards  set  for  its  officer  corps. 

You  have  become  part  of  that  officer  corps.  Your 
attitude,  your  character  will  determine  the  character  of 
the  Navy,  the  spirit  of  the  Navy. 

This  Nation  of  ours  is  the  greatest  nation  in  all  his- 
tory. It  was  built  on  belief  in  God.  It  was  built  on  integ- 
rity— on  honesty — on  courage  and  on  morality.  You 
will  need  these  good  old  virtues.  Keep  them  before  you. 

The  most  precious  quality  anybody  in  the  military 
service  can  have  is  integrity.  That  is  the  quality  that 
creates  confidence  in  other  people.  That’s  the  quality 
that  all  people  of  all  nations  respect  in  any  person,  and 
that’s  what  you  as  naval  officers  must  retain.  You  will 
then  have  the  high  standards,  the  sense  of  values,  that 
will  serve  this  country  well. 

And  now  may  I wish  you  Godspeed  and  fair  winds.  □ 
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]\([anagement  is  getting  the  job  done,  usually  right.” 
That  to  me,  is  a pretty  good  description  of  the  man- 
agement function.  Certainly,  a manager  must  get  the 
job  done  with  a high  degree  of  success.  Otherwise,  he 
will  not  be  a manager  for  long. 

What  does  a manager  do? 

He  plans,  organizes,  staffs,  directs,  and  controls. 
These  functions  can  easily  be  remembered  with  my  per- 
sonal memory  gem,  “Plan  or  suffer  dire  consequences.” 
This  places  the  emphasis  where  it  should  be,  on  plan- 
ning. Since  most  of  my  time  is  occupied  with  planning 
for  the  efficient  and  effective  utilization  of  Women 
Marines,  I would  like  to  pass  along  some  of  my  observa- 
tions on  planning. 

In  theory,  every  manager  plans  for  the  future.  Lower 
echelon  managers  make  extremely  short-range  plans 
that  at  some  point  merge  with  the  function  of  direction, 
whereas  top  management  is  more  concerned  with  long- 
range  planning,  which  may  project  as  far  as  10  years 
or  more  into  the  future,  as  well  as  short-  and  mid-range 
plans.  Middle  managers  are  primarily  concerned  with 
short-  and  mid-range  planning.  What  a manager  plans 
depends  on  his  organization’s  mission  and  his  specific 
responsibilities  and  position  within  the  organization,  be 
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it  military  or  corporate,  but  how  far  into  the  future  a 
manager  projects  his  planning  depends,  again,  on  the 
organization’s  mission,  its  growth  potential,  and  numer- 
ous other  factors. 

Effective  coordination  and  communication  are  the 
substance  of  good  planning.  Many  call  coordination 
the  “essence  of  management.”  A manager  must  co- 
ordinate planning,  organizing,  staffing,  directing,  and 
controlling  not  only  up  and  down  the  organizational 
structure  but  also  horizontally  with  managers  and  staff 
members  on  his  own  level. 

Imagine  a company  where  the  departments  fail  to 
coordinate  and  communicate.  If  the  sales  department 
initiated  a plan  to  increase  the  sales  force  in  anticipa- 
tion of  rising  customer  demand,  while  the  production 
department  planned  for  reduced  product  output  because 
of  anticipated  material  shortages,  the  company’s  future 
could  be  considered  somewhat  in  jeopardy. 

Good  planning  means  making  sound  decisions  on 
future  courses  of  action.  Objectives  or  goals  must  be 
determined;  data  must  be  gathered  and  analyzed;  ac- 
ceptable alternatives  must  be  developed;  the  feasibility 
of  each  alternative  must  be  evaluated,  and  the  best 
one  must  be  selected. 

Obviously,  not  all  planning  is  good  planning.  Some 
managers  fail  to  determine  the  objective (s)  before 
starting  to  plan.  By  this  I mean  that  they  know  in  gen- 
eral what  the  plan  is  supposed  to  accomplish,  but  the 
fundamental  reason  for  the  plan  is  somehow  overlooked. 

Gathering  accurate  data  is  another  stumbling  block. 
Much  of  our  data  is  now  in  the  memory  banks  of 
computers.  Unfortunately,  the  managers  who  must  use 
that  data  and  the  technicians  who  know  how  to  re- 
trieve it  in  a useable  format  are  often  not  properly  in- 
troduced. The  Marine  Corps  has  been  making  excellent 
headway  in  overcoming  this  deficiency  through  the  de- 
velopment of  an  Integrated  Information  System,  as 
well  as  the  use  of  short  executive  training  programs. 

There  are  still  too  many  managers  who  distrust  the 
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computer  simply  because  they  do  not  understand  it.  Too 
many  insist  on  retaining  manual  data  files  and  reports 
which  duplicate  information  readily  available  from  our 
computer  installations.  As  a consequence,  the  quality 
of  data  input  suffers  as  the  clerical  force  duplicates  its 
efforts. 

Another  phenomenon  within  Government  as  well 
as  the  large  corporate  environment  is  the  “late 
planner’s  syndrome.”  I have  a friend  in  a middle- 
management  position  in  Government  who  never  com- 
pletes a plan,  or  other  task,  until  the  last  possible  min- 
ute, or  a bit  later.  He  should  know  better,  because  he 
has  a graduate  degree  in  management,  and  has  taught 
the  subject  at  the  college  level.  He  readily  admits  the 
problem,  and  is  acutely  aware  of  the  deficiencies  of 
last-minute  planning.  However,  he  claims  his  syndrome 
is  the  result  of  years  of  environmental  conditioning. 

First:  He  maintains  that  early  planning  effort  is 
usually  wasted  because  his  superiors,  or  higher  man- 
agement levels,  invariably  modify  plans  or  planning 
guidance  on  which  his  plans  must  be  based. 

Second:  By  delaying  staffing  of  plans  with  other  staff 
elements  (horizontal  coordination  on  his  level)  until  the 
last  possible  minute,  he  expedites  the  process  and  elimi- 
nates nit-picking  over  details. 

Third:  By  using  the  expedite  gimmick,  he  reduces 
loss  of  staff  briefs  within  other  staff  sections.  His  work 
doesn’t  rot  in  a pending  box. 

Fourth:  By  presenting  his  completed  plan  to  his  su- 
perior at  the  last  possible  minute,  he  motivates  the  su- 
perior to  approve  it  without  change. 

Fifth:  He  saves  time  which  can  be  devoted  to  other 
projects. 

Why  is  he  successful?  Because  his  final  product  is 
excellent,  and  his  box  score  of  rights  over  wrongs  is 
high.  So  far  this  record  has  moved  his  superiors  to  over- 
look his  syndrome.  His  logic  is  fascinating  and,  unfor- 
tunately, too  true  in  a distressing  number  of  instances. 
In  our  dynamic  environment,  plans  must  consider 


change;  but  too  frequently  change  results  from  in- 
ferior planning  efforts.  Top  and  middle  management 
should  carefully  evaluate  their  planning  procedures  to 
ensure  that  they  are  not  making  other  middle  and  lower 
management  levels  vibrate  needlessly. 

A relatively  new  term  is  “management  by  crisis,” 
defined  as  a situation  in  which  a manager  is  so  busy 
dealing  with  crash  programs  and  projects  that  he  must 
neglect  other  important  functions.  Continually  battling 
brush  fires  obscures  both  the  forest  and  the  trees. 
Sometimes  management  by  crisis  is  deliberately  cre- 
ated by  managers  as  a tool  to  get  more  production 
out  of  their  subordinates.  Sometimes  it  works.  Some- 
times it  may  be  necessary.  Usually  it  is  chaos.  I am 
firmly  against  it  in  any  form,  and  for  any  reason.  A 
hurried  and  harrassed  manager  is  prone  to  make  costly 
mistakes.  More  important,  the  planning  function  suf- 
fers the  most,  especially  at  those  managerial  levels  at 
which  the  manager  is  his  own  planner. 

Management  by  crisis  implies  an  immediate  opera- 
tional situation.  Some  function  must  be  sacrificed  and, 
because  planning  is  future  oriented,  it  can  be  delayed 
more  easily  than  any  other  function.  The  tragic  fact 
is  that  delayed  planning  creates  more  critical  situa- 
tions, thus  completing  a vicious  circle  in  which  the 
manager  gyrates  in  random  orbit. 

Over  the  years  the  Marine  Corps  has  enjoyed  an 
enviable  record  of  getting  the  job  done  right— from  the 
Halls  of  Montezuma  to  the  jungles  and  mountains  of 
Vietnam.  Marine  Corps  managers  at  all  echelons  can 
be  proud  of  their  accomplishments.  That  the  job  is 
done  right  is  evidence  of  sound  planning  at  all  man- 
agerial levels. 

But  our  future  is  dynamic.  It  calls  for  vigorous  and 
forceful  change.  Change  requires  new  objectives,  new 
approaches,  new  solutions  and  better  planning  at  all 
managerial  levels.  Plan,  organize,  staff,  direct,  and 
control,  but  most  of  all — “Plan  or  suffer  dire 
consequences.”  [3 
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MORE  INDIANS 
WANTED 


By  COMMANDER  JOAN  M.  BECKWITH 
MSC,  USN 

Assistant  for  Medical  Specialist  Officers 
Medical  Service  Corps,  United  States  ISavy 


“It  seems  an  incredible  duplication  of  effort  to 
witness  civilian  institutions  launching  into  train- 
ing programs  for  the  very  type  of  personnel  who 
are  being  discharged  from  the  service  every  day.” 


Our  nation  is  becoming  a nation  of  all  chiefs  and 
no  indians:  everyone  wants  to  be  a boss  and  no  one 
wants  to  be  a worker.  If  4-year  colleges,  annuity- 
insurance  companies,  and  parents  achieve  their  goals, 
everyone  in  the  country  will  attain  his  chiefship,  re- 
ceiving at  graduation  the  piece  of  paper  to  prove  it. 
If  the  trend  continues,  by  virtue  of  the  dearth  of  indi- 
ans to  do  the  work,  management  may  find  itself  inad- 
vertently maneuvered  into  doing  the  labor. 

Academe  Not  Everyone’s  Dish 

Fortunately,  Americans  exhibit  such  an  array  of 
individual  difference  that  the  creation  of  indians  is 
still  possible.  To  create  indians,  it  is  necessary  to  help 
the  individual  whose  plans  do  not  include  graduation 
from  a 4-year  college.  Many  people  neither  need  nor 
desire  a 4-year  college  degree  to  enter  their  chosen 
fields.  Not  every  student  is  suited  to  the  academicism 
of  college  life.  Such  students  might  happily  pursue  alter- 
nate educational  routes  and  society  should  allow  them 
to  do  so  without  social  stigma. 
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There  are  many  alternate  educational  routes  to  suc- 
cess. The  U.S.  Navy  alone,  offers  varied  opportunities 
for  educational  achievement  in  many  exciting  fields. 
This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  U.S.  Navy,  nor  any  of 
the  armed  services  can  provide  the  Nation  with  the 
number  of  indians  it  needs — but  the  Navy  can  help. 
It  can  help  especially  in  the  area  of  health-care 
services. 

Acute  Technician  Shortage 

The  great  national  need  for  workers  in  the  area  of 
health-care  services  is  common  knowledge.  One  need 
only  pick  up  a daily  newspaper  to  see  the  rising  costs 
of  such  services.  Rising  costs  occur  as  a result  of 
shortages.  The  shortages  are  mostly  in  the  area  of 
health-care  personnel. 

Generally  speaking,  shortages  of  personnel  can  be 
alleviated  by  streamlining  procedures  and  by  using 
more  trained  assistants  to  relieve  the  physician  of  fre- 
quently time-consuming  tasks  that  do  not  require  his 
professional  expertise.  After  streamlining  procedures 
as  much  as  possible,  the  Navy  has  traditionally  solved 
the  problem  of  shortages  of  professional  staff  by  utiliz- 
ing trained  technicians.  The  typical  Navy  technician 
student  is  a high  school  graduate  who,  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  his  training  program,  has  the  technical  ed- 
ucational equivalency  of  the  junior  college  graduate. 

Since  1959,  personnel  shortages  have  been  felt  in 
naval  pharmacy  and  optometry  as  well  as  in  almost 


every  other  category  of  health  care.  Today,  10  years 
later,  we  are  beginning  to  realize  the  wisdom  of  having 
initiated  training  programs  for  support  personnel.  In 
all  areas  of  health  care  there  are  certain  tasks  that  can 
be  accomplished  by  properly  trained  personnel  other 
than  the  degreed  professional.  These  tasks  must  be 
identified,  training  methods  developed,  instructors  se- 
cured, and,  of  course,  appropriate  students  to  train 
must  be  found. 

The  Drags  on  Training 

It  must  be  recognized  at  the  outset  that  there  are 
certain  inherent  drawbacks  in  such  a program.  First, 
the  training  of  medical  support  personnel  to  assist  pro- 
fessionals who  are  in  short  supply  has  a long-term  bene- 
fit but,  unfortunately,  no  immediately  significant  bene- 
ficial result.  Second,  finding  knowledgeable  and  enthu- 
siastic instructors  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  in 
developing  an  educational  program.  Third,  it  is  dis- 
couraging to  the  instructor  to  knowingly  train  techni- 
cians for  short-term  jobs. 

The  task,  then,  appears  endless  and  almost  pointless, 
for  the  instructor  never  feels  ahead  of  the  game.  The 
training  must  be  repeated  over  and  over  again  for  great 
numbers  of  students.  Certainly,  for  a Navy  educator  to 
embark  on  a training  program  of  this  nature  with  any 
enthusiasm  requires  that  he  take  the  “long-term  view” 
for  the  benefits  of  such  a program  will  not  be  imme- 
diately realized.  Moreover,  to  call  upon  overworked 
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professionals  to  take  on  the  additional  responsibilities 
of  a training  program  immediately  compounds  the 
shortage  problem.  If  health  care  jobs  for  which  indi- 
viduals have  been  trained  in  the  service  are  also  avail- 
able in  the  civilian  community,  the  instructor  can  more 
readily  take  the  “long-term  view.”  He  then  figures  that 
the  effort  expended  in  training  personnel  who  are  poten- 
tial losses  to  the  service  is  a contribution  to  the  national 
shortage  of  health-care  personnel  that  currently  exists. 

Theory  and  Application 

Avenues  should  be  found  to  place  military  health- 
care personnel  who  leave  the  service  in  civilian  jobs. 
Roadblocks  to  these  avenues  must  be  replaced  with 
bridges.  The  roadblocks  are  formidable  ones:  the  aca- 
demic degree,  for  example.  The  academic  degree  is  a 
tradition  in  our  way  of  life;  it  protects  the  public  from 
voodoo  makers  and  witch  doctors  and  it  guarantees 
that  the  individual  named  therein  has  successfully  com- 
pleted a specific  number  of  hours  in  a prescribed  curric- 
ulum. The  prescribed  curriculum  usually  includes  both 
theory  and  application.  Educational  institutions  in- 
volved with  health  care  are  particularly  careful  about 
achieving  the  proper  balance  between  theory  and  appli- 
cation. Internships  are  examples  of  applied  theory.  In- 
ternships in  all  areas  of  health  care  are  found  in  limited 
numbers  in  the  hospitals  throughout  the  country.  The 
internship  is,  without  a doubt,  the  most  treasured  aspect 
of  the  student’s  program. 

No  reliable  relationship  has  yet  been  established  be- 
tween the  number  of  hours  of  theory  and  the  number  of 
hours  of  application  the  student  should  receive  in  an 
academic  program.  If  this  relationship  could  be  reduced 
to  a convenient  formula,  it  could  be  applied  to  all  edu- 
cation. The  truth  of  the  matter  may  lie  in  the  fact  that 
one  without  the  other  is  valueless.  In  other  words,  to  do 
successful  work  in  the  health-care  professions,  the  suc- 
cessful application  of  theory  is  required. 

Is  the  really  sick  patient  concerned  with  the  method 
by  which  the  practitioner  came  to  be  expert  in  his  pro- 
fession? No,  the  patient  is  concerned  about  his  own 
recovery ! 

Does  it  really  matter,  then,  what  percentage  of  theory 
was  obtained  through  application?  What  would  be 
said  if  all  theory  were  learned  from  a practical 
experience? 

We  tend,  today,  to  look  degradingly  at  on-the-job- 
training.  Yet,  historically,  apprentices  and  journeymen 
were  respected  students  on  the  road  to  honored  profes- 
sions. What  has  happened  that  this  once  traditional 
and  time-honored  system  has  fallen  into  disuse?  One 
answer  may  be  that  school  systems  offer  education  more 
expediently  than  apprentice  systems.  Or  perhaps  the 
father  no  longer  wishes  to  be  troubled  with  the  educa- 
tion of  his  son.  Maybe  the  son  sees  greener  fields  out- 
side his  own  backyard. 


Professional  Organizations  Not  Receptive 

Academic  degrees  are  not  the  only  roadblocks  to  ex- 
military  health-care  personnel  entering  civilian  jobs. 
The  professional  associations  form  another  group  of 
formidable  roadblocks.  By  influencing  licensing  laws, 
the  professional  associations  regulate  (1)  who  is  al- 
lowed to  practice  and,  (2)  where  he  is  allowed  to  prac- 
tice. A potential  professional  can  practice  his  art  if 
he  is  granted  licensure,  he  cannot  legally  practice  if 
licensure  is  withheld.  No  one  would  wish  to  say  that  the 
professional  organizations  do  not  fulfill  very  necessary 
functions.  They  accredit  schools,  promote  research,  and 
provide  the  mechanism  for  recording  history  through 
the  professional  journals.  Because  of  their  regulatory 
functions,  however,  professional  organizations  and  edu- 
cational institutions  rarely  show  real  leadership  in  any- 
thing avant-garde.  A possible  exception  to  this  generali- 
zation may  be  the  community  college.  If  the  professional 
person  has  a stereotyped  conception  of  his  role  and  a 
narrow  view  of  the  future  of  his  profession,  the  blame 
must  be  shared  with  the  professional  organization  and 
the  professional  school.  In  addition  to  educating,  the 
professional  school  also  does  a little  “brain-washing.” 
The  student,  as  a result,  emerges  from  the  ecclesiastical 
cocoon  of  his  graduation  robes  thinking  that  he,  and  he 
alone,  has  been  properly  prepared  to  perform  certain 
health-care  duties. 

The  professional  organizations  need  to  respond  to 
the  demands  of  the  day.  They  must  choose  between 
either  responding  or  facing  the  possibility  of  losing  con- 
trol of  the  professions.  The  enormous  health  care  needs 
of  the  nation  show  numerous  signs  of  becoming  even 
more  burdensome.  People  are  living  longer.  Good 
health  and  the  privilege  of  seeking  medical  assistance 
when  good  health  fails  are  more  and  more  being  gen- 
erally regarded  as  basic-human-American  rights.  To 
deny  health  care  to  anyone  is  regarded  by  Americans 
as  inhuman.  If  present-day  educational  institutions  and 
professional  organizations  are  slow  in  responding  to 
the  urgent  demand  for  increased  health  care,  then  other 
institutions  will  spring  up  to  provide  the  services 
required. 

Required:  An  Enlightened  Establishment 

Community  colleges  are  responding  to  the  urgent 
cries  of  the  community  for  trained  personnel  in  many 
of  the  health-care  professions.  Assistants  have  been  edu- 
cated for  work  in  occupational  therapy  for  more  than 
10  years.  Community  colleges  have  been  educating 
physical  therapy  assistants  for  the  past  2 years.  There 
is  serious  work  in  progress  toward  the  establishment 
of  schools  for  doctor’s  assistants  such  as  orthopedic  as- 
sistants. The  possibilities  of  heretofore  unthought  of 
health-care  personnel  stagger  and  excite  the  imagi- 
nation. 

The  American  Occupational  Therapy  Association 
used  wisdom  and  foresight  years  ago  when  it  pro- 
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moted  the  establishment  of  schools  for  assistant  pro- 
grams and  granted  association  membership  to  the  Cer- 
tified Occupational  Therapy  Assistant.  Will  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  and  other  professional  organi- 
zations follow  suit?  To  refuse  to  do  so  will  certainly  in- 
vite the  formation  of  outside  organizations  over  which 
the  parent  group  would  exercise  little,  if  any,  control. 

One  challenge  to  management  is  to  find  the  mecha- 
nism whereby  highly  trained  personnel  in  health-care 
fields  can  make  the  transition  from  military  to  civilian 
life.  Some  of  the  reasons  why  service-trained  personnel 
do  not  find  jobs  in  the  civilian  community  are:  lack  of 
a license  required  to  practice,  job  offers  are  in  a lower 
category  than  that  for  which  trained,  low  salaries,  and 
lack  of  career  incentives  such  as  advancement  oppor- 
tunities. Certainly  means  can  be  found  to  solve  these 
problems.  Equivalency  examinations  and/or  licensing 
by  examination  would  solve  the  first  problem,  for 
example. 

It  seems  an  incredible  duplication  of  effort  to  witness 
civilian  institutions  launching  into  training  programs 
for  the  very  type  of  personnel  who  are  being  dis- 
charged from  the  service  every  day.  Manpower  to  do 
the  training  is  limited  in  both  military  and  civilian 
communities.  Faculty  with  the  desired  credentials  is 
extremely  scarce.  It  would  seem  so  simple  to  fill  the 
great  need  for  health-care  personnel  in  the  community 
with  the  large  manpower  force  coming  from  the  armed 
services. 

Perhaps  the  entire  picture  needs  a fresh  look.  It  may 
mean  knocking  down  a few  idols.  If  traditional  insti- 


tutions and  methods  do  not  solve  present  problems, 
what  is  the  point  in  adhering  to  them? 

Room  in  the  Middle 

The  current  situation  has  two  major  inconsistencies: 
( 1 ) the  large,  highly  trained  work  force  coming  out  of 
the  armed  services,  yet  the  tremendous  lack  of  health- 
care workers  in  the  civilian  community,  and  (2)  the 
burgeoning  costs  of  health  care,  yet  the  relative  low 
pay  of  the  health-care  worker. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  average  worker  is  either  over- 
trained or  undertrained,  that  the  average  hospital  has 
a number  of  highly  trained  professionals  doing  jobs 
that  a lesser-trained  person  could  do,  that  salaries  of- 
fered to  support  personnel  are  so  low  that  only  the  least 
trainable  of  the  Nation’s  total  work  force  is  attracted? 
Is  it  possible  that  a middle  category  of  worker  should 
be  created — or  several  step-wise  categories,  a ladder, 
so  that  there  could  be  career  incentives  built  in? 

One  thing  is  certain — if  adequate  health-care  serv- 
ices are  to  be  provided  to  our  Nation’s  sick,  injured, 
and  aged  population,  the  personnel  giving  the  care  must 
be  provided  living  wages  that  patients  can  afford  to 
pay.  The  roadblocks  offered  by  archaic  licensing  pro- 
cedures, professional  organizations,  and  educational  in- 
stitutions must  be  bridged.  If  the  Nation  insists  upon 
educating  chiefs  when  indians  can  do  the  job,  the  battle 
will  be  lost.  The  rich  can  afford  health  care,  the  poor 
can  look  to  welfare,  but  adequate  health-care  services 
for  the  average  man  will  be  priced  out  of  existence.  Q 


Before  I built  a wall  I’d  ask  to  know 
What  I was  walling  in  or  walling  out, 
And  to  whom  I was  like  to  give  offense. 
— Mending  Wall , Robert  Frost 
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A NEW  LOOK 
AT 

HEALTH 

MANPOWER 


By  FRANCES  G.  BALLENTINE 

Colonel , USAF , BSC 
Chief , Biomedical  Sciences  Corps 
Office  of  the  Surgeon  General,  USAF 


Department  of  defense  costs  are  consistently 
under  the  scrutiny  of  a Congress  representing  the  tax- 
payer. In  this  era  of  expensive,  essential  weapons  sys- 
tems, efficient  management  is  particularly  important. 

In  the  USAF  Medical  Service,  the  rapidly  rising  costs 
of  health  care  and  the  national,  critical  shortage  of 
health  manpower  resources,  compounded  by  the  pe- 
rennial squeeze  on  military  manpower,  have  taxed 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Surgeon  General  in  providing 
quality  medical  care  in  support  of  the  military  medical 
mission.  Since  personnel  costs  account  for  approxi- 
mately 70  percent  of  medical  expenditures,  innovative 
manpower  management  techniques  and  executive 
leadership  have  been  essential  to  the  delivery  of  high- 
quality  care  at  reasonable  cost. 

In  recent  years,  studies  by  Government  groups,  pro- 
fessional organizations,  and  individuals  have  compel- 
lingly  documented  the  need  for  improvement  in  the 
Nation’s  system  for  delivery  of  health  care.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  leaders  in  civilian  medicine  counsel  with 
leaders  in  military  medicine  to  learn  from  the  military 
experience  better  ways  to  train  and  use  supporting 
personnel  in  civilian  health-care  systems. 

The  Health  Team  Concept 

The  concepts  for  delivering  services  are  fundamental 
to  the  efficiency  of  any  system.  The  Surgeon  General, 
USAF,  has  led  the  way  in  firmly  establishing  the  health 
team  concept. 

The  health  team  concept  operates  on  the  premise  that 
a multidisciplinary  effort  is  essential  to  delivering 
health  services.  It  assumes  that  many  medical  tasks  can 
be  satisfactorily  performed  by  persons  other  than 
physicians,  who  are  in  short  supply  nationwide.  While 
the  physician-patient  relationship  remains  the  focal 
point  of  medical  care — a vast  array  of  other  health- 
care personnel  can  provide  essential  services.  These 
include  the  nurse,  the  medical  administrator,  the 
dentist,  the  veterinarian,  the  optometrist,  the  dietitian, 
the  clinical  laboratory  officer,  the  pharmacist — and  a 
host  of  other  professionals.  Supporting  each  of  these 
are  the  technicians  who  must  be  trained  to  perform  a 
myriad  of  essential  tasks  under  the  supervision  of  the 
health-care  professionals.  Today,  the  Air  Force  medi- 
cal complex  includes  approximately  51,000  people. 
These  include  approximately — 

4,000  physicians, 

4.000  nurses, 

2.000  dentists, 

1,600  medical  administrators, 

1,100  biomedical  scientists, 

400  veterinarians, 

31,200  technicians, 

6,700  other  supportive  personnel. 
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Biomedical  Sciences  Corps 

One  of  the  most  significant  decisions  in  developing 
the  health  team  concept  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Biomedical  Sciences  Corps  in  1965  as  the  newest  com- 
ponent of  the  Air  Force  Medical  Service.  That  step 
was  taken  because  of  an  awareness  of  the  many  chal- 
lenging problems  involving  the  allied  health  profes- 
sions in  relation  to  national  needs  for  expanding  health 
and  medical  care  and  to  the  contributions  these  people 
could  make  to  the  military  medical  mission. 

The  Biomedical  Sciences  Corps  is  composed  of  ap- 
proximately 1,100  officers  of  at  least  15  allied  health 
disciplines:  bioenvironmental  engineers,  aerospace 

physiologists,  nutritional  scientists,  clinical  social 
workers,  clinical  psychologists,  biomedical  laboratory 
scientists,  medical  entomologists,  health  physicists, 
pharmacists,  optometrists,  physical  therapists,  occupa- 
tional therapists,  speech  therapists,  audiologists,  and 
podiatrists.  Of  these,  approximately  225  are  women 
working  in  the  fields  of  dietetics,  physical  therapy,  oc- 


cupational therapy,  pharmacy,  and  clinical  laboratory. 
The  Corps  provides  the  framework  for  integrating  this 
manpower  pool  of  excellently  trained  allied  health  pro- 
fessionals into  the  programs  required  for  the  delivery 
of  modern  health  services.  Inherent  to  the  manpower 
utilization  practices  is  the  concept  that  these  profes- 
sionally trained  personnel  can  function  as  agents  of 
the  physician  in  the  delivery  of  health  care. 

In  the  biomedical  sciences  disciplines,  significant 
shifts  of  responsibilities  have  developed : 

• The  responsibilities  of  the  clinical  psychologist  and 
social  worker  have  been  increased  to  include  inde- 
pendent evaluation,  screening,  and  management  in 
appropriate  cases.  Concurrently,  psychiatric  ward 
technicians  have  assumed  responsibilities  for  man- 
agement of  group  therapy  sessions,  ward  govern- 
ment, and  ward  management;  psychiatric  clinic  tech- 
nicians are  responsible  for  intake  interviews  and 
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social  histories,  administering  a basic  battery  of 
tests,  and  in  selected  supportive  treatment. 

• The  responsibilities  of  physical  therapists  have  been 
broadened  to  include  joint  and  spinal  range  of  mo- 
tion in  the  evaluation  of  medical  board  physical  dis- 
ability cases,  sweat  chloride  test  analyses,  and  assist- 
ing with  immediate  post  surgery  pylon  application. 
Technicians  now  perform  all  but  the  most  intricate 
physical  therapy  modalities,  after  appropriate  train- 
ing, in  the  absence  of  or  under  the  supervision  of 
physical  therapists. 

The  need  for  specialization  has  resulted  in  the  ex- 
panded use  of  allied  health  professions  such  as  podia- 
try, audiology,  speech  therapy,  bioenvironmental  engi- 
neering, and  health  physics. 

The  health  team  concept  pervades  all  medical  serv- 
ice functions  and  has  also  resulted  in  a gradual  shift 
in  the  roles  of  the  physician,  dentist,  nurse,  medical 
administrator,  and  veterinarian,  as  well  as  the  techni- 
cian trained  to  support  each  of  the  disciplines. 

Management  Engineering  Studies 

The  use  of  management  engineering  methodology 
as  a determinant  of  health  manpower  needs  and  in  the 
utilization  of  manpower  resources  has  also  assisted  in 
attaining  maximum  productivity — at  reasonable  cost. 
Shortly  after  World  War  II,  management  engineering 
began  to  assume  an  increasingly  important  role  in  Air 
Force  manpower  management.  Since  the  early  1960’s, 
management  engineering  programs,  based  on  industrial 
engineering  techniques,  have  served  as  tools  for  im- 
proving the  distribution  of  Air  Force  manpower  re- 
sources. However,  none  of  the  early  studies  were  in 
the  medical  areas  of  operation. 

Beginning  in  1964,  a comprehensive,  2-year  study 
of  medical  activities  was  conducted  by  the  Strategic 
Air  Command.  The  results  were  used  to  justify  and 
defend  almost  100  percent  of  the  Command’s  medical 
authorizations.  The  net  effect  of  applying  engineered 
standards  to  SAC  was  a modest  increase  in  authoriza- 
tions for  the  medical  service.  However,  a significant 
redistribution  of  manpower  resulted. 

The  success  of  the  SAC  study  resulted  in  the  launch- 
ing of  a major  manpower  study  for  the  entire  Air 
Force  medical  service  in  1966.  All  productive  tasks  for 
71  common  medical  work  centers  were  described.  The 
study  was  conducted  in  39  representative  Air  Force 
medical  facilities  by  39  nonmedical  management  engi- 
neering teams  using  work  sampling  measurement  tech- 
niques, supplemented  by  operational  audit.  Statistical 
treatment  of  the  data  collected  resulted  in  the  deter- 
mination of  workable  relationships  between  manning 
and  workload  and  manpower  standards  for  each  work 
center. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  result  of  the  study,  con- 
cluded in  1969,  was  the  fact  gathering  process  which 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Air  Force  program  managers 


a vast  amount  of  data  on  the  utilization  of  health  man- 
power resources.  This  made  possible  a thorough  and 
objective  review  of  all  activities  occurring  in  medical 
treatment  activities  and  provided  the  basis  for  man- 
power management  decisions.  It  has  established  man- 
ning standards  for  all  the  health  manpower  disciplines 
and  has  made  possible  the  definition  of  interrelation- 
ships and  responsibilities  of  people,  skill  levels,  and 
numbers  against  the  presenting  workload.  This  “first 
generation”  of  manpower  standards  is  an  example  of 
how  industrial  techniques  can  be  applied  to  the  delivery 
of  health-care  systems.  Future  efforts  will  undoubtedly 
concentrate  on  methods  of  improvement  and  quality 
control. 

Health  Manpower  Utilization  Studies 

Concurrently  with  the  finalization  of  the  manpower 
standards  for  the  Air  Force  Medical  Service,  a health 
manpower  utilization  study  group  was  established  by 
the  Surgeon  General  to  review  and  evaluate  current 
health  manpower  utilization  concepts  and  to  relate  them 
to  completed  action,  present  program  plans,  and  future 
objectives. 

An  interdisciplinary  group  assessed  the  progress 
made,  with  special  reference  to  the  following  objectives: 
provision  of  adequate  manpower  for  required  health 
services,  maximum  utilization  of  the  allied  health  occu- 
pational fields,  and  reasonable  costs  for  health  services. 
A major  goal  was  to  review  and  identify  the  tasks  which 
could  be  delegated  from  the  physician  to  other  profes- 
sionals or  to  technicians,  or  from  allied  health  personnel 
to  technicians  or  other  supportive  personnel.  In  the 
biomedical  sciences  area,  the  following  serve  as  ex- 
amples of  the  depth  of  the  study : 

• Expanded  use  of  biomedical  engineers  in  large  medi- 
cal centers  for  instrumentation  design,  electronic 
support,  microelectrocution  hazard  surveys,  and 
engineering  safety. 

• Expanded  and  increased  optometric  service  made 
possible  by  a corps  of  trained  optometry  technicians. 

• The  development  of  professionally  developed  audio- 
visual instruction  programs  for  patients,  such  as 
those  with  weight-control  problems,  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  technicians. 

Future  Concepts 

Analysis  of  past  programs  and  current  efforts  indi- 
cate the  necessity  for  continuing  research  on  health 
manpower,  machines,  and  facilities  to  assist  men  and 
improve  systems  of  health-care  delivery.  New  delivery 
systems  and  the  wider  use  of  allied  health  manpower 
will  provide  new  dimensions  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 
With  the  supervised  and  selected  delegation  of  responsi- 
bility for  specific  tasks  to  be  performed  by  persons  who 
are  carefully  selected,  appropriately  trained,  and  super- 
vised, there  portends  to  be  only  an  increase  in  the  over- 
all standard  of  health  care  delivered  at  reasonable 
cost.  (H 
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THE  EFFECTIVENESS 
OF  MASS  CASUALTY  PLANS 


T 

A HE  MASS  CASUALTY  plan  is  designed  to  provide 
almost  instant  care  to  the  sick  and  wounded  in  time 
of  natural  or  manmade  disaster.  Like  a human  drama, 
each  player  must  know  his  part  and  perform  it  flaw- 
lessly and  unhesitatingly  if  the  injured  are  to  receive 
the  best  that  medical  science  can  offer.  This  article  is 
a discussion  of  the  expeditious  management  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  by  Navy  Department  personnel  in 
Vietnam. 

A significant  change  in  emergency  care  of  casualties 
resulting  from  hostile  action  in  Vietnam  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  extensive  use  of  helicopters  in 
transporting  the  injured  to  a medical  facility.  Pre- 
viously, because  of  the  lack  of  rapid  transportation,  the 
military  man  received  his  initial  treatment  in  a small 
field  unit.  This  is  no  longer  necessary  since  the  heli- 
copter can,  within  minutes,  transport  men  to  a hospital 
which  is  comparable  to  any  modern  treatment  facility 
in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere. 

The  Navy  in  Vietnam  can  handle  and  care  for  sev- 
eral thousand  sick  and  wounded  at  the  station  hospital 
in  Danang,  and  the  naval  hospitals  aboard  the  hospital 
ships,  the  U.S.S.  Sanctuary  and  the  U.S.S.  Repose. 
These  hospitals  are  staffed  with  highly  qualified,  knowl- 
edgeable and  dedicated  men  and  women  to  provide 
for  the  patient’s  every  need.  The  Navy’s  serious  con- 
cern for  the  sick  and  wounded  is  manifested  in  these 
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functionally  designed  hospitals,  the  excellence  of  equip- 
ment, and  the  adequacy  of  supplies. 

I visited  these  three  hospitals  and  saw  how  effective 
their  mass  casualty  programs  were.  It  was  the  most 
enriching  experience  of  my  professional  career — to 
watch  the  skill  and  the  compassion  of  the  medical  peo- 
ple committed  to  caring  for  our  fighting  men  in 
Vietnam. 

The  sound  of  an  approaching  helicopter  alerted  the 
staff  that  casualties  were  arriving.  This  set  into  motion 
a well-designed  plan  of  action  to  provide  each  man 
with  every  possible  chance  of  survival.  Minutes  after 
arrival  each  patient  was  examined  and  treatment  begun. 
Medical  personnel  know  that  the  sooner  treatment  is 
started  the  better  chance  the  patient  has  for  recovery. 

How  is  this  done?  Patients  are  first  seen  in  the  triage 
area.  (The  word  triage  comes  from  the  French  term 
meaning  to  sort.)  Here  patients  are  examined,  receive 
immediate  care  if  indicated,  and  are  then  filtered  out 
to  wards,  clinics,  operating  rooms  or  other  depart- 
ments according  to  the  type  of  injury  and  treatment 
indicated. 

A team  of  experts  work  in  the  triage  area.  Experts 
inasmuch  as  each  individual  knows  the  scope  of  his 
responsibilities,  is  extremely  proficient  in  his  assign- 
ment, and  works  in  harmony  with  all  members.  The 
triage  area  is  under  the  direction  of  a surgically  quali- 
fied medical  officer  who  determines  the  extent  of  the 
injuries  and  makes  the  ultimate  decision  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  each  patient. 

In  order  for  me  to  appreciate  fully  the  workload  of 
these  hospitals,  I wanted  to  see  the  beginning  emer- 
gency treatment  as  well  as  the  patient’s  disposition  for 
therapy.  My  first  stop  was  the  triage  area.  I could 
hear  upon  approaching  this  area  a helicopter  landing 
on  the  deck  of  the  ship.  Doctors,  nurses,  and  corpsmen 
were  summoned  to  their  duty  stations.  Patients  were 
brought  on  stretchers.  Medical  officers  examined  them 
with  great  dispatch.  The  nurses  and  corpsmen  assisted 
by  monitoring  blood  pressures,  pulses  and  applying 
pressure  dressings.  Chaplains  were  present  to  reassure 
patients  and  to  talk  with  them  while  the  doctors 
employed  resuscitative  measures.  Oxygen  masks  were 
applied  to  patients  who  encountered  difficulty  in  breath- 
ing. Blood  was  being  pumped  into  a patient  with  ex- 
tensive injuries.  Patients  were  moved  out  of  the  triage 
area  rapidly  and  were  replaced  by  more  wounded  men 
evacuated  from  the  battlefields. 

It  gave  me  a feeling  of  pride  and  confidence  to  watch 
the  team  perform  quickly,  efficiently,  and  quietly.  It 
was  obvious,  they  were  working  toward  one  goal — to 
preserve  the  life  of  each  patient. 

I was  about  to  leave  this  area  when  I noticed  the 
solitary  patient  remaining  with  several  doctors  in  con- 
sultation concerning  his  condition.  The  questioning 
eyes,  set  in  a youthful  untanned  face,  prompted  me  to 


linger  a moment  and  offer  him  some  reassurance.  The 
young  man  was  one  of  our  ora  hospital  corpsmen  who 
had  recently  arrived  in  Vietnam  from  the  Naval  Hos- 
pital in  San  Diego,  Calif.  His  entire  naval  experience, 
prior  to  his  coming  to  Vietnam,  was  in  San  Diego.  He 
attended  the  Hospital  Corps  School  and  received  his 
clinical  and  hospital  experience  in  the  same  area.  His 
initial  emergency  treatment  included  the  insertion  of  a 
tracheostomy  tube,  which  enabled  him  to  breath  easier. 
He  was  unable  to  talk,  but  welcomed  the  presence  of  a 
nurse  by  grasping  my  hand. 

Upon  further  examination  the  medical  officer  dis- 
covered a large  gaping  chest  wound  which  he  was  in  the 
process  of  sealing.  Numerous  samples  of  blood  were 
being  drawn.  X-rays  were  ordered  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent of  the  injuries. 

The  pressure  of  his  hand  in  mine  communicated  a 
need  for  continued  comfort  and  support  my  presence 
seemed  to  give  him,  so  I accompanied  him  to  the  X-ray 
department  where  extensive  studies  of  the  chest  and 
spine  were  accomplished. 

Having  established  this  rapport,  I decided  to  follow 
him  through  his  entire  treatment  regime.  After  his 
diagnostic  X-ray,  I accompanied  him  to  the  operating 
room.  The  staff  was  waiting  to  prepare  him  for  sur- 
gery in  a room  adjoining  the  surgical  suite.  An  infusion 
of  blood  was  started,  medications  were  administered 
and  the  necessary  preparations  were  made.  He  was  one 
of  many  patients  who  were  being  prepared  for  surgical 
procedures.  All  five  operating  rooms  were  being  utilized. 
The  operating  room  staff  had  an  extremely  busy  sched- 
ule. They  had  been  working  16  hours  without  relief 
and  it  appeared  that  there  were  16  or  more  hours  of 
work  yet  to  be  accomplished. 

I regretted  that  lack  of  time  did  not  permit  me  to  ob- 
serve the  surgery  being  performed  and  so  I bid  my 
young  friend  Godspeed,  promising  that  I would  see  him 
soon. 

Later  in  the  day  as  I was  making  my  rounds,  visiting 
patients  in  the  intensive  care  unit,  I was  pleasantly  sur- 
prised to  see  a smiling  young  man  waving  to  me.  My 
heart  lifted  to  see  that  his  breathing  was  easier  and 
his  color  improved.  He  jotted  a note  on  a pad  at  his 
bedside  table — “I’m  going  to  make  it.” 

This  young  corpsman’s  course  of  treatment  con- 
vinced me  that  each  patient  does  receive  the  most  up-to- 
date  medical  treatment  by  concerned,  highly  qualified 
personnel.  He,  perhaps,  was  one  of  one  hundred  or  more 
who  received  comparable  therapy. 

Medical  science  has  long  recognized  that  not  only 
the  physical  needs  of  the  patients  must  be  met,  but  also 
the  spiritual,  emotional,  and  social  needs.  It  is  difficult 
to  determine  what  would  be  most  valuable.  Spiritual 
well-being  is  most  important.  As  a nurse  I have  ob- 
served that  a patient,  through  faith  and  prayers,  appears 
to  have  renewed  hope  and  motivation  for  recovery. 
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“/  could  hear  ...  a helicopter  landing  on  the  deck  of 
the  ship.” 


“Patients  mere  brought  on  stretchers.  Medical  officers 
examined  them  with  great  dispatch.” 


“In  war,  men  risk  their  lives  to  win  battles  for  freedom  and 
peace.  In  medicine,  everyone  concerned  with  patient  care  works 
endless  hours  to  preserve  the  lives  that  have  been  risked.” 


“ The  operating  room  staff  . . . had  been  working  six. 
teen  hours  without  relief  and  it  appeared  there  were  six- 
teen or  more  hours  of  work  ahead.” 


“The  success  in  the  treatment  of  Mass  Casualties  lies  in 
the  total  commitment  of  the  entire  staff  with  each  in- 
dividual performing  at  his  optimum  ability  and  doing  it 
because  he  feels  there  is  a real  need.” 
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The  emotional  and  social  fulfillment  of  a man  cannot 
be  overlooked  as  a contributing  factor  in  rehabilitation 
and  good  mental  health.  A psychiatrist  is  available  for 
the  distraught  and  disturbed  patient.  The  majority  of 
patients  do  not  require  the  services  of  a psychiatrist, 
but  they  do  require  social  and  emotional  support.  It  is 
here  that  the  Red  Cross  worker  makes  her  noteworthy 
contribution.  Her  excellent  qualifications  in  social  sci- 
ence and  recreation  enable  her  to  tailor  stimulating 
social  and  recreation  programs.  Men  fresh  out  of  com- 
bat require  outgoing  activities.  The  more  specific 
activities  include  the  planning  of  talent  shows,  group 
musicals  or  athletic  activities  and  of  vital  importance  is 
the  arranging  of  transoceanic  phone  calls  to  parents  and 
families  via  Ham  Radio  channels.  Moreover,  she  en- 
courages the  patients  to  write  home  and  assists  those 
who  are  unable  to  do  so. 

Most  casualty  plans  have  their  beginning  in  a triage 
or  some  type  of  sorting  area  and  the  plan  is  extended 
to  all  other  departments  where  there  must  be  an  or- 
derly and  systemic  flow  of  patients.  The  operating  room 
must  schedule  surgical  procedures  according  to  the 
staff  and  resources  available.  The  patient  in  need  of 
immediate  surgery  is  always  given  priority.  The  sur- 
gical teams  must  function  with  precision  and  skill. 

The  effectiveness  of  a mass  casualty  plan  is  the  result 
of  well-defined  policies  and  courses  of  action  in  case 
of  disaster.  Every  forseeable  emergency  must  be  con- 
sidered. Facilities,  equipment,  and  supplies  must  be 
available.  However,  despite  the  accommodation  of  large 
numbers,  the  plan  must  provide  sophisticated  medical 
attention  on  a individual  basis. 

Personnel  who  render  direct  patient  care  are  not  the 
only  ones  concerned  with  an  efficient  operational  mass 
casualty  plan.  To  make  the  plan  work,  there  are  numer- 
ous behind  the  scene  staff  members  who  are  responsible 
to  make  the  plan  accomplish  its  purpose.  These  indi- 
viduals are  supply  personnel  who  order  supplies  and 
drugs  and  keep  ample  quantities  on  hand  for  all  emer- 
gencies, the  repairmen  who  keep  the  equipment  in  excel- 
lent condition,  the  laundry  staff  who  must  supply  the 
linen,  and  not  to  be  forgotten  are  our  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans who  so  generously  donated  their  blood  to  replenish 
that  lost  in  battle.  In  our  continental  naval  hospitals,  the 
doctors  and  nurses  painstakingly  orient  and  teach  jun- 
ior officers  to  ready  them  for  greater  professional  re- 
sponsibilities. There  has  been  a training  course,  often 
hurried  but  thorough,  for  our  hospital  corpsmen  in 
simple  emergency  and  more  complicated  lifesaving 


measures  before  sending  them  off  to  Vietnam  to  carry 
on  the  awesome  duties  to  which  they  are  committed. 

The  best  designed  plan  would  be  of  no  avail  if  it 
were  not  communicated  to  the  people  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  executing  it.  Personnel  with  lack  of  knowledge 
participating  in  this  program  would  cause  confusion 
and  hinder  the  progress  of  the  operation. 

Each  individual  involved  should  have  a general 
knowledge  of  the  overall  plan  and  have  a clear  under- 
standing of  his  specific  responsibilities.  The  success  in 
the  treatment  of  mass  casualties  lies  in  the  total  com- 
mitment of  the  entire  staff  with  each  individual  per- 
forming at  his  optimum  ability  and  doing  it  because 
he  feels  there  is  a real  need.  Concomitantly,  he  derives 
a measure  of  fulfillment  which  could  not  be  obtained 
in  any  other  job. 

The  spirit  of  teamwork  that  exists  among  the  staff  is 
transferred  to  the  patients.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
a bilateral  amputee  encouraging  a new  admission  to 
have  courage  and  that  the  loss  of  a limb  is  not  the  end 
of  the  road. 

Ambulatory  patients  arrange  to  take  their  meals  early 
so  that  they  will  be  available  to  help  their  buddies  who 
cannot  manage  to  feed  themselves. 

The  involvement  of  the  ambulatory  patient  in  assist- 
ing in  the  care  of  his  shipmates  has  a therapeutic  effect. 
It  gives  him  a better  understanding  of  human  nature; 
enhances  his  rehabilitation;  and  expedites  his  total 
recovery.  He  acquires  a new  dimension  in  his  person- 
ality, having  had  this  experience. 

After  visiting  our  many  facilities  and  talking  with 
patients,  I went  away  feeling  the  true  American  is 
blessed  with  a special  ingredient,  difficult  to  define,  yet 
a trait  to  be  admired.  It  perhaps  is  a mixture  of  obli- 
gation, compassion,  fortitude,  integrity,  and  courage. 
This  ingredient,  whatever  it  is,  is  a part  of  every  patient 
whom  the  personnel  of  the  Navy  Medical  Department 
and  other  allied  military  services  have  been  privileged 
to  assist  with  his  care. 

Our  own  medical  department  personnel  are  imbued 
with  this  same  attribute,  for  there  is  mutual  respect. 
The  receiver  is  grateful  and  the  giver  never  ceases  to 
marvel  at  the  stamina  and  courage  of  our  fighting  men. 
In  war  men  risk  their  lives  to  win  battles  for  freedom 
and  peace.  In  medicine,  everyone  concerned  with  pa- 
tient care  works  endless  hours  to  preserve  the  lives  that 
have  been  risked. 

To  these  noble  Americans,  I render  a most  respectful 
salute.  Q 


So  many  gods,  so  many  creeds, 

So  many  paths  that  wind  and  wind 
While  just  the  art  of  being  kind 
Is  all  the  sad  world  needs. 

— The  World’s  Need,  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 
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Aii  Analysis  of- 


USAF 

WORLDWIDE  AEROMEDICAL 
EVACUATION  OPERATIONS 


EARLY  ONE  century  ago,  a balloon  lift  evacuated 
160  French  patients  from  the  war-torn  city  of  Paris  to 
the  safety  of  the  surrounding  countryside. 

That  brave  gas-lighter  and  sand-ballast  operation  by 
balloon  presaged  a system  of  air  evacuation  for  the 
wounded  which  was  destined  to  save  thousands  of  lives. 

In  the  calendar  year  of  1968,  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  on  a 
global  basis,  moved  332,500  patients  to  places  of  safety 
and  medical  treatment.  A century  of  technical  and  medi- 
cal development  had  evolved  an  aeromedical  evacuation 
plan  for  the  injured  which  today  can  transport  a 
wounded  man  half-way  around  the  world  with  the  finest 
of  medical  care  in  as  little  as  24  hours. 

Conflicts  Prompt  Aeromed  Progress 

A really  practical  system  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
wounded  by  airlift  proved  a long  time  a-bornin’.  There 
was  little  use  for  this  method  in  World  War  I (small 
two-cockpit  airplanes  discouraged  using  airlift  except 
in  very  special  circumstances) . Interest  in  air  evacua- 
tion was  briefly  revived  in  the  1920’s,  but  the  lull  of 
peacetime  stopped  all  efforts  in  this  direction. 

During  World  War  II,  America  again  realized  that 
the  airlift  was  the  fastest  and  most  efficient  method  to 
care  for  the  wounded. 

Perhaps  this  was  the  hard-core  beginning  of  today’s 
Aeromedical  Evacuation  System.  It  pointed  the  way  to 
the  future.  U.S.  troop  carriers  and  air  transportation 
squadrons  flew  into  European  battle  areas  with  their 
assigned  cargoes,  troops  or  materiel,  and  the  same 
planes  were  converted  for  the  return  trip  into  carriers 
for  the  wounded.  It  was  a small  beginning  for  air  evac- 
uation, but  the  giant  step  was  made  when  medical  per- 
sonnel were  assigned  to  each  plane  returning  with  the 
wounded. 

The  practicality  of  aeromedical  evacuation  had  been 
established. 

The  Korean  war  proved  that  medical  airlift  was 
essential  to  save  the  lives  of  our  fighting  men.  About 
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46,000  American  men  in  uniform  were  flown  from  the 
Far  East  to  the  United  States  during  this  conflict. 
Never  had  so  many  lives  been  saved  in  a war  situation, 
and  never  had  so  many  men  been  returned  to  their 
units  in  such  a short  time. 

This  was  realized  in  Washington,  and  in  March  of 
1947  the  Department  of  Defense  assigned  the  mission 
of  aeromedical  evacuation  for  the  support  of  all  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  to  the  United  States  Air  Force,  abetted 
by  the  aid  of  all  of  our  military  services. 

Today  this  medical  evacuation  service  stretches 
around  the  globe,  connecting  a jungle  cave  with  a clean 
hospital  bed  in  America;  an  accident  anywhere  in  the 
world  with  home  and  friends. 
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Who  Does  What 

There  are  four  basic  types  of  aeromedical  evacua- 
tion. 

The  first  is  Forward  Aeromedical  Evacuation,  which 
provides  airlift  for  patients  between  points  within  the 
battlefield,  from  the  battlefield  to  the  initial  point  of 
treatment,  and  to  subsequent  points  of  treatment  with- 
in the  combat  zone.  This  type  of  evacuation  is  normally 
accomplished  by  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Marines.  This 
forward  evacuation  is  routinely  provided  by  air  ambu- 
lance operations  known  as  “Dust  Off.” 

The  second  is  Tactical  Aeromedical  Evacuation, 
which  provides  airlift  for  patients  between  points  of 
treatment  within  and  from  the  combat  zone  to  points 
outside  the  combat  zone  and  between  points  within  the 
same  theater  of  operations.  This  type  of  evacuation  is 
normally  accomplished  using  airlift  which  is  respon- 
sive to  the  Air  Force  Theater  Commander. 

The  third  is  Strategic  Aeromedical  Evacuation, 
which  provides  airlift  for  patients  between  medical  fa- 
cilities within  an  overseas  theater,  from  overseas  areas, 
or  from  theaters  of  active  operations  to  aerial  ports  in 
the  CONUS.  This  type  of  evacuation  is  over  a consider- 
able distance  and  is  normally  accomplished  using  air- 
lift which  is  responsive  to  the  commander  of  the  Mili- 
tary Airlift  Command. 

Lastly,  there  is  Domestic  Aeromedical  Evacuation, 
which  provides  airlift  for  patients  between  points  with- 
in the  continental  United  States  and  from  near  off- 
shore installations.  This  is  normally  accomplished 
with  Military  Airlift  Command  aircraft. 

Routes  and  Aircraft 

Figure  1 depicts  worldwide  aeromedical  evacuation 
routes  over  which  scheduled  flights  are  flown.  Urgent 
and  priority  missions  are  flown  on  an  unscheduled 
basis  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  free  world.  Priority 
moves  are  for  patients  requiring  prompt  medical  care 
not  available  locally.  Such  patients  must  be  picked  up 
within  24  hours  and  delivered  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  Urgent  moves  are  emergency  cases  which  must 
be  moved  immediately  to  save  life  or  limb  or  to  pre- 
vent complication  of  a serious  illness. 

The  Domestic  System  is  responsible  for  (1)  distrib- 
uting patients  from  CONUS  aerial  ports  to  their  des- 
tination hospitals;  (2)  movement  from  hospitals  in  the 
Caribbean  and  northeast  continent  areas  to  the  United 
States;  and  (3)  between  hospitals  in  the  United  States. 

Figure  2 outlines  the  trunk  over  which  routine  mis- 
sions are  performed  by  the  Military  Airlift  Command 
within  the  CONUS  and  from  near  off-shore  in  the 
Caribbean  and  northeastern  North  American  areas. 

In  1968,  68,110  patients  were  moved  by  Domestic 
Aeromedical  Evacuation.  This  20  percent  increase  in 
patients  moved  during  1968,  over  the  1967  workload, 
is  attributable  to  transporting  patients  returning  from 
Vietnam  to  destinational  hospitals  in  the  CONUS. 


The  domestic  system  has  a new  workhorse,  the  C-9, 
suitably  named  the  Nightingale.  The  C-9  is  scheduled 
to  replace  all  other  aircraft  used  for  aeromedical  evac- 
uation in  the  domestic  system. 

This  single  purpose  jet  engine  aircraft  has  a self- 
storing  patient-loading  ramp,  which  eliminates  many 
difficulties  experienced  with  patient  loading  in  the  past. 
For  the  first  time  in  history,  Air  Force  medical  person- 
nel and  aeronautical  engineers  combined  efforts  in  the 
development  of  an  aircraft.  Heretofore,  existing  cargo 
aircraft  were  modified  and  reconfigured  to  meet  aero- 
medical evacuation  needs.  The  C-9  is  self-sufficient,  so 
that  no  ground  support  of  any  type  is  required  at  en- 
route  stops. 

Another  advantage  of  the  C-9  is  that  it  can  operate 
out  of  relatively  small  commercial  airfields.  The  aver- 
age landing-takeoff  runway  length  is  approximately 
4,500  feet.  Improved  aeromedical  evacuation  sendee, 
as  provided  by  the  C-9,  will  permit  a greater  concen- 
tration of  specialists  in  larger  medical  centers. 

Figure  3 shows  current  Strategic  Aeromedical  Evac- 
uation routes  over  which  patients  are  transported  in 
C-141  jet  aircraft.  There  are  50  such  C-141  missions 
each  week.  Three  of  these  support  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East,  while  47  support  the  Pacific.  Additional 
missions  are  operated  when  required.  Flights  from  the 
Pacific  terminate  at  both  East  and  West  aerial  ports, 
Scott  Air  Force  Base,  111.,  and  Kelly  Air  Force  Base, 
Tex.  Patients  from  the  Pacific  are  airlifted  to  the  aerial 
port  nearest  their  destination  hospital. 

Schedules  have  been  changed  to  reduce  patient  lay- 
over time  and  allow  for  more  expeditious  delivery  to 
destination  hospitals.  The  mission  terminating  at  Kelly 
Air  Force  Base  was  established  primarily  to  airlift  burn 
cases  from  Japan  to  the  Army  Burn  Center  at  Brooke 
Army  Medical  Center,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.  Addi- 
tional patients  destined  for  hospitals  in  the  San  An- 
tonio area  are  also  transferred  on  this  flight.  Consulta- 
tion service  for  the  medical  crew  is  provided  by  flight 
surgeons  at  each  enroute  stop.  Clinical  specialists  are 
also  available  at  most  enroute  air  bases. 

The  multipurpose  C-141  aircraft  has  been  excellent 
for  aeromedical  evacuation.  This  aircraft  provides  high- 
speed, long-range,  comfortable,  safe  transport  in  a con- 
trolled environment.  Under  normal  conditions,  the  ca- 
pacity is  60  litter  patients  in  a three-litter  tier  configu- 
ration, or  100  ambulatory  patients;  or  a combination  of 
27  litter,  and  42  ambulatory  patients.  Numerous  other 
configuration  combinations  are  possible,  dependent 
upon  patient  requirements.  In  a quick  turn-around  sit- 
uation, such  as  a hostile  environment,  28  litters  can  be 
placed  on  the  aircraft  floor.  The  time  required  to  con- 
vert from  cargo  or  troop  configuration  normally  does 
not  exceed  the  time  required  to  service  the  aircraft.  The 
basic  medical  crew  consists  of  two  flight  nurses  and 
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three  medical  technicians.  Additional  medical  personnel 
including  physicians  augment  this  basic  crew  whenever 
a patient’s  condition  dictates. 

Seven  Steps  to  Effectiveness 

Based  on  experience  in  supporting  operations  in 
Southeast  Asia,  seven  key  elements  are  needed  to  effec- 
tively operate  a strategic  or  long-range  aeromedical 
evacuation  system : 

First,  Airlift  Availability,  which  requires  a good  out- 
bound flight  frequency,  and  is  essential,  of  course,  to 
providing  inbound  aeromedical  evacuation  flights.  We 
must  be  capable  of  responding  to  urgent  and  priority 
requirements  as  well  as  scheduled  missions. 

Second,  Patient  Evaluation  and  Stabilization  are  es- 
sential before  patients  are  routinely  airlifted  long  dis- 
tances. Therefore,  an  overseas  area  of  conflict  must  have 
adequate  hospital  facilities. 

Third,  Aeromedical  Staging  Facilities  are  required  at 
enplaning  bases  overseas  and  at  CONUS  aeromedical 
aerial  ports.  These  medical  holding  facilities  play  a vital 
role  in  receiving,  evaluating,  and  providing  necessary 
medical  care  to  patients  in  the  aeromedical  evacuation 
system. 

Fourth,  Patients  Must  Be  Regulated  Within  the  Over- 
seas Area  by  the  unified  commanders’  Joint  Medical 
Regulating  Office;  and  to  their  CONUS  destination  hos- 
pitals by  the  Armed  Services  Medical  Regulating  Office 
in  Washington,  D.C.  This  permits  patient  segregation 
at  overseas  aeromedical  staging  units  by  their  destina- 
tion aerial  port. 

Fifth,  Hospitals  With  Excellent  Clinical  Service  are 
needed  at  en  route  stops  to  assist  aeromedical  evacua- 
tion personnel  with  urgent  cases,  or  to  hospitalize 
patients  whose  conditions  are  deteriorated. 

Sixth,  Medical  Crew  Staging  is  essential  for  long  mis- 
sions. For  example,  from  Vietnam  to  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base,  crew  changes  are  made  at  Yokota  and  El- 
mendorf,  Alaska.  Upon  termination  of  the  mission,  and 
after  a period  of  crew  rest,  it  is  imperative  to  return 
crews  by  the  most  expeditious  means  to  their  originat- 
ing stations  overseas,  and 

Seventh,  Aeromedical  Evacuation  Control  Centers, 
for  system  management,  are  necessary  at  all  key  bases 
where  patients  are  enplaned  and  deplaned.  These  con- 
trol centers  receive  patient  movement  requirements 
from  hospitals  within  their  area  of  responsibility  and 
arrange  for  airlift.  They  also  monitor  the  return  from 
CONUS  to  overseas  of  aeromedical  evacuation  equip- 
ment. When  a forward  area  aeromedical  evacuation 
system  is  operating,  such  as  the  Pacific  Air  Force  Sys- 
tem, joint  planning  and  close  coordination  between  the 
two  systems  must  be  maintained. 

Planning  the  Requirement 

In  planning  strategic  aeromedical  evacuation  sup- 
port, close  liaison  must  be  maintained  with  the  sup- 
ported theater  medical  planners  of  all  armed  services. 


As  an  example,  in  the  Pacific,  frequent  medical  plan- 
ning meetings  are  held.  Major  topics  discussed  at  these 
meetings  include : 

Proposed  changes  in  troop  strength  in  the  area  being 
served  are  compared  to  curent  strength,  and  the  result- 
ing workload,  to  determine  increases  in  aeromedical 
evacuation  requirements  based  on  current  experience. 

The  Theater  Evacuation  Policy  is  an  important  factor 
and  is  established  by  the  unified  commander  for  the 
period  under  consideration.  This  policy  is  defined  as 
the  number  of  days  patients  may  be  hospitalized  in 
theater  facilities  before  being  returned  to  duty.  Those 
patients  whose  treatment  is  expected  to  exceed  the 
number  of  days  specified  by  the  policy  are  returned 
to  the  CONUS  as  soon  as  their  medical  condition  per- 
mits. A shorter  theater  evacuation  policy  results  in 
increased  use  of  intertheater  aeromedical  evacuation 
to  the  CONUS. 

Patient  Planning  Factors  have  been  developed  from 
statistics  of  past  wars  and  conflicts.  These  are  modified 
by  current  data  and  type  of  combat  operations  antici- 
pated by  both  the  enemy  and  the  allied  forces.  Three 
different  planning  factors  are  used  because  experience 
has  proved  that  numbers  of  patients  requiring  evacu- 
ation differ  for  each  type.  These  factors,  and  the  evacu- 
ation policy,  are  applied  to  the  troop  strength  to  arrive 
at  an  estimate  of  patients  to  be  evacuated. 

The  Theater  Support  Plan  is  studied  to  determine 
where  the  medical  facilities  to  be  serviced  will  be 
located.  All  of  these  factors  result  in  Patient  Airlift 
Requirements  which  are  expressed  in  scheduled  aero- 
medical evacuation  flights  within  and  from  overseas 
areas  to  the  CONUS.  Finally,  a basic  consideration  is 
military  intelligence.  It  has  an  influence  on  judgments 
made  in  all  the  aspects  of  medical  planning. 

Resources,  Options  and  Potential 

As  aeromedical  evacuation  requirements  increase, 
several  options  are  available  to  provide  the  necessary 
augmentation.  First,  of  course,  is  the  use  of  existing 
resources  to  maximum  capability.  There  are  also  spe- 
cific personnel  augmentation  plans  which  are  designed 
to  produce  an  immediate  and  rapid  increased  capability. 
“Cold  Dove”  is  a MAC  augmentation  plan,  while 
“Patch-Up”  is  an  Air  Force  headquarters  augmenta- 
tion plan.  Personnel  designated  in  these  plans  are  iden- 
tified by  name  to  satisfy  the  increased  requirements. 
Personnel  are  trained  in  aeromedical  evacuation  pro- 
cedures and  now  serve  in  CONUS  hospital  facilities. 
Medical  crew  personnel  afforded  by  these  plans  can 
support  the  movement  of  about  3,000  additional  pa- 
tients per  month  from  overseas  areas  and  are  available 
on  72  hour  notification  for  deployment  worldwide. 
Additionally,  the  Air  National  Guard  is  also  available 
for  augmentation  of  the  Domestic  Aeromedical  Evacua- 
tion System  with  C-97  and  C-121  aircraft,  with  crews 
provided  on  a nonfederalized  basis.  This  has  been 
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accomplished  by  converting  training  periods  to  actual 
mission  time.  They  have  been  assisting  MAC  since 
August  1965  by  flying  the  near  off-shore  missions  in 
the  Caribbean  and  northeastern  North  American  areas. 
Finally,  there  are  Aeromedical  Evacuation  Reserve  and 
Air  National  Guard  units  which  can  be  federalized  at 
the  direction  of  the  President  in  case  of  national 
emergency. 

Two  Active  Systems 

There  are  two  active  operational  tactical  aeromedi- 
cal evacuation  systems.  One  system  is  operated  by  U.S. 
Air  Forces  in  Europe,  on  a peacetime  basis — the  other 
is  operated  by  the  Pacific  Air  Forces  under  wartime 
conditions.  To  support  the  overseas  tactical,  as  well  as 
STRICOM  operations,  there  are  tactical  aeromedical 
evacuation  units  located  in  the  CONUS  and  maintained 
in  a constant  state  of  readiness  by  an  Aeromedical 
Evacuation  Group,  which  is  a subordinate  unit  of 
Tactical  Air  Command.  Entire  units  or  portions  of  units 
can  be  deployed  worldwide,  and  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  component  theater  commander,  which  has 
been  done  in  Vietnam  on  several  occasions.  Tactical 
aeromedical  evacuation  units  can  deploy  to  the  fore- 
most assault  air  strip  used  to  resupply  the  combat 
ground  forces  and  operate  a complete  tactical  aero- 
medical evacuation  system  without  relying  on  assistance 
from  other  support  activities. 

The  tactical  aeromedical  evacuation  system  is  made 
up  of  five  elements;  the  Aeromedical  Evacuation  Com- 
mand Center  or  AECC;  the  Aeromedical  Staging  Facil- 
ity or  ASF;  the  aeromedical  evacuation  crews; 
logistical  support;  and  the  liaison  team. 

The  Aeromedical  Evacuation  Command  Center  pro- 
vides for  command  and  control  of  the  entire  system. 
The  AECC  also  arranges  for  the  scheduling  of  aircraft 
for  tactical  aeromedical  evacuation  missions,  and  pro- 
vides the  radio  net  control  for  the  system. 

The  Tactical  Aeromedical  Evacuation  System  has  an 
aeromedical  staging  facility  which  is  an  air  mobile  pa- 
tient-holding facility,  located  on  a forward  operating 
airbase,  adjacent  to  the  landing  strip.  Medical  care  in 
this  type  of  aeromedical  staging  facility  is  provided  by 
highly  trained  medical  technicians,  supervised  by  a 
flight  nurse. 

Normally,  each  aeromedical  evacuation  crew  consists 
of  one  flight  nurse  and  two  technicians.  However,  in 
Vietnam,  the  number  of  crew  members  frequently  had 
to  be  doubled  due  to  the  size  of  patient  loads,  as  well  as 
the  patients’  physical  conditions. 

The  logistical  support  element  is  responsible  for  the 
resupply  of  the  system. 

The  fifth  element  of  the  system,  the  liaison  team,  pro- 
vides coordination  between  the  using  agency  and  the 
Tactical  Aeromedical  Evacuation  System.  The  team  is 
normally  located  at  the  highest  echelon  of  the  using 
service,  where  patients  are  regulated. 

All  elements  of  the  system  are  linked  together  by 


radio.  The  radio  used  by  the  Tactical  Aeromedical 
Evacuation  System  is  the  Collins  KWM-2A  single  side- 
band high  frequency  radio,  with  a worldwide  range. 
The  radio  net  permits  all  element  commanders  to  moni- 
tor the  movement  of  patients  through  the  system, 
thereby  helping  to  insure  a timely  and  orderly  patient 
flow. 

Remote  Areas  Receive  Quality  Care 

Within  Europe,  aeromedical  evacuation  is  a very  es- 
sential component  of  the  medical  service  rendered  mili- 
tary personnel  and  their  dependents.  This  service 
permits  the  assignment  of  military  personnel  and  their 
dependents  to  remote  areas  and  yet  assures  them  of  the 
highest  quality  of  medical  care  available  within  the  total 
capability  of  the  command.  Effective  24  December  1968, 
the  responsibility  for  intratheater  airlift  operations  was 
transferred  from  MAC  to  USAFE.  Along  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities for  airlift,  USAFE  acquired  the  USAFE 
Intratheater  Aeromedical  Evacuation  System.  This 
change  occurred  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the 
CINCEUR  with  a more  responsive  airlift  agency  in  the 
event  of  contingencies.  In  peacetime,  the  system  is 
much  like  our  domestic  system.  However,  it  provides 
the  CINCEUR  with  a basic  system  that  would  be  respon- 
sive to  immediate  theater  requirements  when  needed. 
The  patients  are  moved  on  10  aircraft,  specifically  re- 
served for  aeromedical  evacuation.  C-9’s  are  planned 
to  replace  the  older  reciprocating  engine  aircraft  in 
the  future. 

Another  type  of  tactical  aeromedical  evacuation  sys- 
tem is  operated  by  the  Pacific  Air  Force,  under  wartime 
conditions  Figure  4 depicts  the  PACOM  Aeromedical 
Evacuation  System.  This  system  consists  of  three  major 
components:  (1)  PACAF  System;  (2)  MAC  Aero- 
nautical Evacuation  System;  (3)  fixed  aeronautical 
staging  facilities. 

Fixed  aeromedical  staging  facilities  are  located  at 
all  main  interface  points  between  the  PACAF  and  MAC 
systems.  Each  aeromedical  staging  facility  is  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  commander  of  the  Air 
Force  medical  unit  at  the  base  where  it  is  located.  In 
addition,  our  Air  Force  aeromedical  evacuation  unit  in 
Vietnam  has  the  capability  to  deploy  mobile  aeromedi- 
cal staging  facilities  to  forward  airstrips  in  the  battle 
area  to  support  field  hospitals.  Due  to  the  tactical  nature 
of  operations  in  Vietnam,  it  is  not  possible  to  schedule 
all  aeromedical  evacuation  missions;  however,  approx- 
imately 75  percent  of  all  missions  accomplished  by  the 
PACAF  system  are  scheduled  missions.  Scheduled  mis- 
sions are  designed  to  provide  the  best  service  to  the 
using  hospitals  and  to  insure  effective  interface  with  the 
MAC  aeromedical  evacuation  schedule.  During  periods 
of  increased  patient  generation,  the  percentage  of  non- 
scheduled  flights  can  be  expected  to  increase. 

C-130  Proves  Best 

The  C-130  Hercules  aircraft  has  proven  itself  to  be 
the  best  available  aircraft  for  tactical  aeromedical  evac- 
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uation.  The  suitability  of  the  C-130  is  based  on  its 
range,  pressurization,  load  capacity,  and  ability  to  land 
on  unimproved  forward  operating  bases. 

Fully  configured  for  aeromedical  evacuation,  the 
C-130  has  a maximum  capacity  of  up  to  74  litter  pa- 
tients. However,  this  figure  is  normally  reduced  in  a 
tactical  combat  situation  due  to  the  limited  ground  time 
allowable  for  the  aircraft. 

The  majority  of  patient  movements  by  PACAF  are 
accomplished  using  retrograde  tactical  airlift.  This  is 
the  utilization  of  the  backhaul  capability  of  aircraft 
flown  forward  on  resupply  missions.  Thus,  the  capabil- 
ity exists  to  evacuate  combat  casualties  from  any 
forward  airfield  which  is  utilized  to  resupply  combat 
ground  forces.  The  C-123  Provider  is  often  used  for  this 
type  of  resupply  and  aeromedical  evacuation  missions. 

Medical  regulating  is  a key  element  in  the  chain  of 
evacuation,  and  all  phases  are  in  evidence  in  the  Pacific 
Theater.  In  PACOM  patient  regulating  is  accomplished 
by  joint  medical  regulating  offices  located  in  Japan  and 
Saigon,  or  by  the  Armed  Services  Medical  Regulating 
Office  in  Washington,  D.C.  for  patients  destined  for  the 
CONUS. 

Channeling  the  Patient 

Several  factors  determine  a patient’s  destination.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  evacution  policy.  Another  factor  is 
bed  availability.  Very  important,  particularly  in  the 
combat  zone,  are  the  combat  situation  and  plans  for 
future  operation.  Of  course,  it  is  also  necessary  that  the 
proper  medical  professional  capabilities  be  available  at 
the  destination  hospitals.  Finally,  for  these  patients  who 
are  being  evacuated  to  CONUS,  the  individual’s  home 
of  record  is  taken  into  consideration. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  bearing  on  aero- 
medical evacuation  requirements  or  medical  regulating 
procedures  is  the  evacuation  policy. 

Variations  of  this  policy  may  be  in  evidence  in  cer- 
tain theaters.  Once  a patient’s  destination  hospital  has 
been  determined  through  the  use  of  patient  regulating 
procedures,  he  is  reported  for  movement  and  his  trip 
through  the  various  segments  of  the  aeromedical  evac- 
uation system  begins. 

The  concept  of  operations  and  flow  of  patients  can 
best  be  illustrated  by  following  a casualty  through  the 
system. 

G.  I.  Joe  has  been  hit  by  a sniper;  he  is  picked  up  and 
rushed  by  litter  to  a Dust-Off  helicopter,  loaded  aboard 
and  taken  to  a rearward  field  medical  treatment  facility. 

After  he  has  arrived  at  the  medical  treatment  facility, 
he  is  provided  life-saving  medical  care.  Here,  a physi- 
cian may  decide  that  the  patient,  along  with  other 
patients,  should  be  evacuated  to  a larger  rear  area 
definitive-care  facility.  The  physician  contacts  the  Tacti- 
cal AME  Liaison  Team  and  requests  an  air  evac  mission 
be  set  up. 

The  liaison  team  then  radios  the  patient  movement 


request  to  the  Aeromedical  Evacuation  Command 
Center. 

After  the  Aeromedical  Evacuation  Command  Center 
coordinates  the  patient  movement  request  with  the 
Airlift  Control  Center  for  the  scheduling  of  a mission 
aircraft,  the  forward  operating  base  will  be  notified 
of  the  estimated  time  of  arrival  of  the  aircraft. 

The  liaison  team  then  coordinates  with  the  user 
service  to  have  the  patients  brought  to  the  aeromedical 
staging  facility  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  aircraft. 

Prescribed  treatment  is  provided  at  the  aeromedical 
staging  flight  while  the  patients  await  the  arrival  of 
the  aircraft. 

Patients  are  administratively  prepared  for  air 
evacuation. 

The  mission  aircraft  arrives  at  the  forward  airbase. 
Cargo  is  quickly  off-loaded  and  the  aircraft  taxis  to 
the  aeromedical  staging  facility,  which  has  been  set 
up  immediately  adjacent  to  the  taxi  way. 

Using  the  litter  stanchions  which  are  an  integral 
part  of  all  tactical  airlift  aircraft,  the  air  evac  crew  then 
reconfigures  the  aircraft  to  receive  patients. 

The  patients,  including  G.  I.  Joe,  are  quickly 
loaded — with  the  aircraft  engines  running  in  order  to 
keep  ground-time  to  an  absolute  minimum. 

As  soon  as  the  patients  are  loaded,  the  aircraft  but- 
tons up,  and  is  on  its  way  to  the  rear  staging  base 
and  the  receiving  medical  facility. 

After  the  patient  has  been  stabilized  at  an  in-country 
medical  facility,  he  is  transferred  to  an  Air  Force 
aeromedical  staging  unit  to  await  transportation  to 
an  off-shore  or  CONUS  medical  treatment  facility  for 
more  definitive  care. 

Patients  are  also  brought  to  aeromedical  staging 
units  in  buses  to  await  air  transportation  to  off-shore 
or  CONUS  medical  facilities. 

Patients  are  transported  to  the  flight  line  in  ambu- 
lance buses  and  loaded  aboard  the  reconfigured  C-141 
jet  aircraft  for  the  trip.  The  C-141  is  then  readied  for 
the  trip  to  off-shore  or  CONUS  medical  treatment 
facilities. 

Active  programs  for  improving  aeromedical  service 
equipment  and  patient  care  are  on-going.  The  C-9 
aircraft  is  replacing  the  C-131  and  C-118  aircraft  in 
CONUS.  Hopefully,  it  will  also  be  replacing  the  older 
aircraft  in  the  European  and  Pacific  theatres.  All  as- 
pects of  patient  transportation  and  care  are  being 
examined.  The  entire  R.  & D.  program  is  designed  to 
improve  present  equipment,  or  develop  medical  equip- 
ment and  supplies  compatible  with  the  aircraft 
environment. 

The  Air  Force  moved  over  332,500  patients  during 
calendar  year  1968.  These  moves  were  accomplished 
with  the  constant  thought  that — 

PATIENTS  ARE  NOT  CARGO 
PATIENTS  ARE  NOT  PASSENGERS 
PATIENTS  ARE  PATIENTS  □ 
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MANAGEMENT  IN  THE  ARMY 
NURSE  CORPS 


HE  army  NURSE  CORPS  provides  the  nursing  services 
essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  mission  of  the 
Army  Medical  Department.”  1 This  is  the  mission  of 
the  Army  Nurse  Corps  which  was  established  in  1901 
and  is  one  of  six  corps  in  the  Army  Medical 
Department. 

To  accomplish  the  mission  and  therefore  the  man- 
agement objective  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps,  approx- 
imately 21,000  male  and  female  nursing  personnel 
serve  as  members  of  the  Army  Medical  Department 
team  in  101  hospitals  and  several  hundred  dispensaries 
located  in  the  United  States  and  12  countries  of  the 
free  world.  This  number  includes  4,800  Army  Nurse 
Corps  officers,  10,000  enlisted  nursing  personnel,  2,300 
Department  of  the  Army  civilian  professional  nurses, 
and  4,000  Department  of  the  Army  civilian  nursing 
assistants.  The  nursing  skills  and  knowledges  repre- 
sented by  this  group  range  from  those  acquired  by  the 
soldier  in  ten  weeks  of  military  medical  training,  to 
those  developed  only  through  graduate  level  university 
study  and  years  of  rigorous  clinical  and  military 
experiences. 

Wide  Range  of  Skills 

To  the  majority  of  persons,  the  phrase  “.  . . nursing 
services  essential  to  . . . the  Army  Medical  Depart- 

1  Department  of  the  Army,  Army  Regulation  No.  40-6,  Army 
Nurse  Corps  (Washington,  D.C.,  Department  of  the  Army,  16 
June  1969),  p.  2. 


ment”  calls  to  mind  a picture  of  an  Army  hospital — 
a modern  multistoried  high-rise  building  or  a sprawl- 
ing, one-story,  cantonment  structure  of  World  War  II 
vintage.  According  to  this  perception,  one  sees  men 
and  women  dressed  in  starched,  white  uniforms  caring 
for  a patient  who  lies  in  bed  or  one  who  is  receiving 
treatment  in  a clinic. 

This  is  certainly  not  a false  picture  of  Army  nursing 
since  most  nursing  personnel  give  direct  care  to  pa- 
tients. However,  Army  nursing  may  include  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps  officer  who:  guides  young  parents  in  the 
care  of  their  newborn  child;  demonstrates  the  use  of 
a piece  of  medical  equipment  in  the  home  of  a retired 
soldier;  engages  in  nursing  research,  or  assists  in 
medical  research;  works  as  a staff  officer  at  a desk  in 
the  new  James  Forrestal  Building  in  Washington;  de- 
termines personnel  requirements  for  a large  teaching 
hospital  as  a member  of  a manpower  utilization  sur- 
vey team;  serves  as  a member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Walter  Reed  Army  Institute  of  Nursing;  or  teaches 
the  enlisted  medical  aidmen,  the  clinical  specialists,  or 
other  enlisted  medical  specialists  who  assist  in  the 
various  clinical  nursing  specialities  such  as  operating 
room  or  neuropsychiatric  nursing.  Army  nursing  may 
also  include  the  enlisted  medical  specialists  who  assist 
with  sick  call  in  a dispensary  of  a large  training  center 
or  those  in  combat  uniform  who  help  to  resuscitate 
wounded  soldiers  brought  to  a hospital  in  South  Viet- 
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nam  by  medical  evacuation  helicopter.  This  listing  is 
not  exhaustive;  it  is  merely  a sampling  of  the  func- 
tions performed  by  Army  nursing  personnel. 

System  Is  the  Catalyst 

To  insure  that  these  thousands  of  nursing  personnel 
are  prepared  and  motivated  to  give  the  highest  quality 
of  nursing  services  to  active  duty  and  retired  soldiers 
and  their  families,  at  the  moment  needed,  and  at  a spe- 
cific place,  a defined  management  system  and  effective 
leadership  are  required.  These  requirements,  of  course, 
are  not  unique  to  Army  nursing,  to  the  Army,  nor 
to  any  large  industry.  What  may  make  them  unique, 
however,  is  that  3,552  Army  nurses,  or  74  percent  of 
all  Army  Nurse  Corps  officers  who  work  within  this 
management  system,  and  are  often  the  managers  of 
clinical  nursing  units  in  hospitals  and  supervisors  of 
nursing  personnel,  are  young  officers  of  relative  inex- 
perience serving  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  or  captain. 
Considering  this  situation  one  might  ask,  “How,  then, 
can  nursing  service  of  the  highest  quality  be  provided?” 

First,  it  can  be  provided  because  the  Army  medical 
department  possesses  substantial  resources  which  can 
be  employed.  Among  these  resources  are:  (1)  A core 
of  knowledgeable,  experienced,  dedicated,  senior  Army 
Nurse  Corps  officers,  noncommissioned  officers  and 
enlisted  nursing  personnel  (thirty-six  Army  Nurse 
Corps  officers  currently  serve  in  the  grade  of  colonel, 
and  414  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel) ; (2)  a 
“new  generation”  of  Army  Nurse  Corps  officers  who 
represent  growth  capital  with  almost  unlimited 
potential;  (3)  a world- wide  laboratory  represented  by 
the  organizations  and  facilities  of  the  Army  Medical 
Department;  (4)  an  existing  Army  school  system  which 
is  both  comprehensive  and  superb;  (5)  the  organiza- 
tional atmosphere  of  the  Army  Medical  Department 
characterized  throughout  the  years  by  its  ability  to 
meet  challenging  situations  and  changing  requirements. 

Second,  it  can  be  provided  because  of  exemplary 
leadership.  The  leaders  in  Army  nursing  possess  pro- 
fessional competence  and  substantive  knowledge  of  the 
total  Army  in  order  that  requirements  for  nursing  can 


be  delineated.  They  demonstrate  skill  in  interpersonal 
relationships  and  in  the  assessment  of  the  abilities  of 
other  personnel.  They  also  fully  recognize  that  par- 
ticipative planning  is  essential  to  gain  acceptance  of 
desired  changes  or  new  programs. 

Third,  because  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  operates  with- 
in a defined  management  system,  leadership,  however 
exemplary,  has  to  be  afforded  a framework  through 
which  it  can  be  applied.  General  systems  theory  offered 
such  a device  to  the  Army  Nurse  Corps.  In  this  system, 
goals  of  Army  nursing  are  clearly  seen,  planning  and 
activities  are  related  to  them,  resources  are  developed 
and  committed  as  required,  feedback  loops  are  pro- 
vided, and  redesign  and  control  mechanisms  are  estab- 
lished. Nursing  in  the  Army,  viewed  in  this  context, 
is  a mobile,  open-ended  management  system.  It  can 
be  represented  as  shown  in  figure  1. 


By  COLONEL  ANNA  MAE  HAYS 
Chief  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps 
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CONCEPTUALIZATION  OF  THE  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM  OF  THE  ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 


PREPARATORY 

SUBSYSTEMS 


FIGURE  1 


Preparatory  and  Applicatory  Subsystems 

The  process  begins  with  precise  goal  definition.  The 
goals  of  Army  nursing  are  derived,  of  course,  from  the 
mission  of  the  Army  Medical  Department.  As  can  be 
seen  in  figure  1,  two  major  subsystems  are  required  to 
accomplish  these  nursing  goals:  the  preparatory  and 
applicatory  subsystems.  The  feedback  loop  is  attained 
by  the  assessment  of  the  degree  to  which  the  mission  is 
accomplished.  The  preparatory  and  applicatory  sub- 
systems are  then  adjusted  and  redesigned  according 
to  that  feedback. 

In  the  first  major  subsystem,  three  preparatory  tasks 
are  required  which  may  be  conceptualized  as  separate 
subsystems:  (1)  determination  of  requirements;  (2) 
development  of  personnel;  and  (3)  establishment  of 


standards.  These  preparatory  subsystems  receive  the 
greatest  impact  from  changes  in  the  nursing  profession, 
the  Army,  and  the  Army  Medical  Department.  It  is  also 
within  these  subsystems  that  the  requirements  for  Army 
Nurse  Corps  leadership  are  most  exacting.  These  sub- 
systems therefore  deserve  more  detailed  description  to 
assist  in  understanding  them  and  the  mechanism  by 
which  they  interact.  The  concept  is  valid  at  all  levels 
and  for  all  nursing  personnel;  only  the  details  and 
scope  vary.  The  following  discussion,  however,  will 
be  limited  to  Army  Nurse  Corps  officers. 

Requirements 

The  first  preparatory  subsystem  is  the  one  through 
which  personnel  requirements  are  determined.  Needs 
must  be  considered  in  four  major  areas:  clinical  nurs- 
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ing  practice,  nursing  education,  nursing  research,  and 
nursing  administration.  Present  and  future  require- 
ments are  defined  in  each  of  these  areas  and  the  de- 
sired optimum  mix  of  officer  and  enlisted  skills  is 
outlined.  Modifications  or  changes  in  medical  mis- 
sions, strengths  or  deployment  of  Army  personnel, 
and  oversea  tours  of  duty  are  among  the  variables 
which  influence  this  subsystem.  (Currently  1,632  or 
34  percent  of  all  Army  Nurse  Corps  officers  are 
stationed  in  oversea  areas.  Almost  800  serve  in  South 
Vietnam  in  all  types  of  hospitals  from  the  DMZ  to  the 
Delta.)  A disparity  between  Army  Nurse  Corps  require- 
ments and  available  Army  Nurse  Corps  resources  also 
has  an  impact  on  this  subsystem. 

Development 

The  second  preparatory  subsystem,  personnel  de- 
velopment, is  the  subsystem  in  which  the  professional 
development  and  growth  of  Army  nurses  are  considered. 
It  interacts  constantly  with  the  requirements  subsystem. 
The  professional  nurses,  who  flow  into  and  out  of  this 
subsystem,  are  continuously  evaluated  in  the  context  of 
the  present  and  future.  The  necessary  education  and 
experience  requirements  for  each  officer  are  established 
to  meet  requirements  for  nursing  services  as  well  as  to 
fulfill  the  needs  and  interest  of  the  individual.  A career 
pattern  is  formulated  for  each  officer  in  one  of  seven 
clinical  nursing  specialties  such  as  medical  or  obstetrical 
nursing,  in  nursing  education,  in  nursing  research,  or 
in  nursing  administration.  A concept  of  horizontal  and 
vertical  promotion  is  then  utilized  to  insure  challeng- 
ing developmental  experiences  for  officers  within  their 
given  area  of  nursing  specializaiton,  and  to  broaden 
and  deepen  responsibility  concomitant  with  their  career 
progression.  Army  schools  also  contribute  to  this  sub- 
system. Army  Nurse  Corps  officers  attend  career  courses, 
clinical  nursing  specialty  courses,  or  courses  related 
to  their  military  occupational  specialty  sponsored  by 
the  Army  Medical  Department;  the  Army  Command 
and  General  Staff  College;  the  Army  Management 
School;  or  other  Army  training  programs.  The  re- 
sources of  civilian  institutions  are  also  utilized  to  meet 
education  requirements  of  specific  positions  which  can- 
not be  met  within  the  military  establishment.  (At  the 
present  time,  approximately  100  Army  Nurse  Corps 
officers  are  assigned  to  a civilian  university  or  college 
to  obtain  a baccalaureate,  master’s,  or  doctoral  degree 
in  nursing;  another  200  officers  attend  courses  spon- 
sored by  the  Army.  This  number  of  officers  does  not 
include  approximately  1,700  nursing  students  who  are 
currently  receiving  financial  assistance  from  the  Army 
for  part  or  all  of  their  nursing  education  prior  to  be- 
coming an  Army  Nurse  Corps  officer  on  active  duty.) 


Standards 

The  third  preparatory  subsystem,  the  establishment 
of  standards,  is  a most  important  one.  This  subsystem 
defines  standards  of  nursing  practice,  determines  nurs- 
ing functions  to  be  accomplished,  and  allocates  them  to 
persons  possessing  appropriate  skills.  This  requires  the 
development  of  standards  of  performance  against  which 
function  accomplishment  is  measured  as  well  as  the 
continued  revision  of  descriptions  of  military  occupa- 
tional specialties  for  both  officer  and  enlisted  nursing 
personnel.  The  development  of  standards  of  perform- 
ance is  a most  difficult  task  since  a qualitative,  rather 
than  a quantitative,  assessment  is  often  required.  It  is 
obvious  this  third  preparatory  subsystem  also  contin- 
uously interacts  with  the  others. 

Allocation  and  Utilization 

The  three  preparatory  subsystems,  described  above, 
lead  to  the  second  major  subsystem.  This  subsystem,  the 
allocation  and  utilization  of  personnel,  represents  the 
culmination  of  all  that  has  preceded  it  and  is  the  test- 
ing ground  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  entire  manage- 
ment system.  It  is  in  this  subsystem  that  the  experience 
needs  of  young  Army  Nurse  Corps  officers  must  be  met, 
and  where  the  guidance  and  direction  required  by  them 
may  pose  especially  taxing  leadership  problems. 

The  feedback  as  to  whether  or  not  the  goals  of  Army 
nursing  are  achieved  is  returned  to  each  of  the  preced- 
ing subsystems  and  influences  all  aspects  of  them.  In 
the  current  vernacular,  the  total  system  is  real-time  and 
on-line.  It  does  not  have  a finite  beginning  nor  an  end 
point. 

System  Insures  Highest  Quality  Performance 

This,  then,  is  the  management  system  of  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps  which  enables  it  to  provide  the  highest 
quality  of  nursing  services.  Since  the  majority  of  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps  officers  are  young  officers,  creative 
leadership  within  this  system  is  crucial.  Challenges  to 
those  who  hold  this  leadership  responsibility  include 
the  realistic  and  energetic  prosecution  of  desired  goals, 
and  the  melding  of  diverse  elements  and  influences  so 
that  the  mission  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  is  accom- 
plished and  all  nursing  personnel  derive  intrinsic  reward 
from  performance.  The  degree  of  success  achieved  by 
these  leaders  therefore  determines,  to  a large  measure, 
the  professional  satisfactions  received  by  young  Army 
Nurse  Corps  officers  and  ultimately  affects  whether  they 
will  choose  to  remain  as  career  members  of  the  Army 
Medical  Department  team. 

More  importantly,  this  defined  and  workable  man- 
agement system  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  insures  that 
nursing  personnel  are  prepared  and  motivated  to  con- 
tribute, as  important  members  of  the  medical  team,  to- 
ward accomplishing  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  Army 
Medical  Department:  to  provide  the  highest  quality  of 
medical  services  whenever  and  wherever  required.  Q 
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NURSE  PRESCRIBES  SAVINGS 


Major  Martha  M.  Baker  has  made  major  con- 
tributions to  the  cost  reduction  program  during 
the  3 years  she  has  been  assigned  to  the  U.S. 
Army  Hospital,  Ryukyu  Islands.  She  is  the  super- 
visor of  the  Centralized  Materiel  Section  (CMS), 
which  provides  maintenance  and  issue  of  medical 
instruments  and  equipment  to  all  professional  de- 
partments in  the  hospital. 

During  the  past  year  alone,  Major  Baker  and 
her  staff  have  taken  three  cost  reduction  actions 
which  produced  savings  of  over  $5,000  during 
fiscal  year  1969  and  estimated  3-year  savings  of 
more  than  $20,000. 

One  suggestion  was  to  replace  the  fragile  glass 
Toomey  Syringe  (used  for  irrigating  wounds) 
with  prepackaged,  presterilized  plastic  syringes.  A 
60-day  test  was  conducted  in  two  equally  busy 
wards.  One  ward  used  the  old  glass  syringes, 
which  had  to  be  resterilized  with  steam.  The  other 
ward  used  the  new  plastic  syringes  which  are 
resterilized  with  ethylene  oxide  gas. 

The  result  was  a high  breakage  rate  of  the 
glass  syringes  when  resterilizing,  while  there  was 
no  loss  of  plastic  syringes.  In  addition,  plastic 
syringes  cost  only  34  cents  each — while  glass  ones 
cost  $7.40  each.  Even  predicting  a loss  of  150 
plastic  syringes  per  year,  savings  amount  to 
$2,400. 

Another  savings  ($1,911  for  fiscal  years  1969- 
71)  came  from  changing  the  method  of  labeling 
sterilized  medical  items  in  order  to  identify  the 
autoclave  in  which  they  had  been  sterilized.  The 
former  time-consuming  and  costly  process  was 
to  mark  each  sterilized  item  with  colored  tape  to 
identify  the  autoclave.  A member  of  the  CMS  staff 
suggested  that  rubber  stamps  would  be  faster, 
easier,  cheaper — and  just  as  effective. 

The  third  fiscal  year  1969  cost  reduction  in 
CMS  corrected  an  imbalance  of  stock  levels 


in  the  hospital  wards.  Stock  overages  of  fast- 
moving  items  in  one  ward — and  shortages  in 
another — were  occurring  because  the  wards  were 
ordering  these  supplies  directly  from  the  medical 
supply  branch. 

CMS  undertook  the  additional  duty  as  nursing 
service  liaison  to  establish  the  stock  levels  for  all 
wards  and  to  screen  all  requisitions  to  insure 
against  over-ordering.  After  the  screening,  CMS 
submits  the  requisitions  to  the  medical  supply 
branch,  where  the  supplies  are  costed  and  deliv- 
ered directly  to  the  wards. 

The  new  screening  process  is  done  by  a staff 
sergeant  working  2 hours  a day,  4 days  a week. 
Although  CMS’s  costs  are  increased,  these  are 
offset  by  savings  reflected  on  the  wards.  Result: 
$3,000  saved  in  fiscal  year  1969,  and  $11,700  esti- 
mated for  fiscal  years  1969-71. 

Major  Baker  has  not  only  saved  money  for  the 
hospital — but  she  has  also  increased  the  efficiency 
of  hospital  operations. 
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The  Army  Hospital 
Food  Service 


Data  Processing  System 


• Solace  for  busy  homemakers 

Army  hospitals  served  35  million  meals  from 
500  recipes  last  year. 

• And  a challenge  for  the  home  economist 

Food  cost  per  patient  day  is  less  than  $1.40  at 
Army  hospitals. 

• And,  soon,  an  even  better  food-management  record 


By  COL.  MARY  L.  HAMRICK,  AMSC  (Ret.)* 


I^oviding  patient  food  service  in  Army  hospitals 
throughout  the  world  requires  a management  system 
which  accomplishes  the  mission  of  the  hospital  food 
service  program.  This  mission  as  stated  in  Army  reg- 
ulations is  “*  * * to  prepare  and  serve  palatable  and 
nutritionally  adequate  diets  within  established  mone- 
tary limitations  to  patients  and  personnel  authorized 
to  subsist  in  the  hospital  food  service.” 

The  success  of  the  mission  depends  entirely  upon  the 
efficiency  of  the  system  under  which  each  hospital  food 
service  functions.  In  today’s  world  of  rising  labor  and 
food  costs  improved  management  becomes  a necessity 
if  patients  and  personnel  are  to  be  provided  the  finest 
food  service  possible  within  the  authorized  monetary 
allowances. 

Army  dietititians  traditionally  have  been  excellent 
managers  providing  direction  to  the  hospital  food  serv- 
ice program.  In  fiscal  year  1969,  over  35  million  meals 
were  served  fn  hospital  facilities  at  a raw  food  cost  of 
over  $16.5  million.  This  cost  does  not  include  labor, 
equipment,  facilities,  utilities,  or  other  items  which  are 
required  to  operate.  The  average  authorized  cost  per 
patient  day  for  food  service  was  $1,399,  and  the  actual 
expenditure  was  7 mills  per  patient  day  less.  This  ef- 
ficient raw  food  cost  dollar  management  reflects  a 
sustained  effort  for  management  control  which  will  pro- 
vide the  patient  with  the  foods  he  wants  and  needs. 

Regardless  of  the  past  effectiveness  of  operation  in 
the  food  service  programs,  members  of  the  staff  of  The 
Surgeon  General  recognized  that  management  improve- 

*Colo.  Hamrick  was  chief  of  the  Army  Medical  Specialist 
Corps  at  the  time  this  article  was  received.  She  retired  on  31 
December  <1969. 
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ments  could  be  made  with  a system  which  would  pro- 
vide more  timely  information  for  management  deci- 
sions. A data  automation  requirement  for  the  Army 
Hospital  Food  Service  System  was  developed  in  May 
1968.  The  purpose  of  this  system  as  stated  “is  the  devel- 
opment of  a computer-assisted  management  system 
which  will: 

1.  Make  possible  the  realization  of  cost  savings  in  the 
food  service  operation. 

2.  Provide  the  food  service  with  the  capability  to 
perform  functions  and  services  not  possible  manually 
which  will  result  in  increased  levels  of  patient  care  and 
satisfaction. 

3.  More  effectively  utilize  the  dietitian’s  professional 
services. 

4.  Provide  the  capability  to  perform  for  medical  and 
dental  officers  unfulfilled  patient  care  requirements.” 

The  data  automation  requirement  was  approved, 
funded,  and  assigned  to  the  Information  Systems  Divi- 
sion, Office  of  The  Surgeon  General  for  action.  The 
system  development  and  pilot  implementation  is  being 
accomplished  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Army  Hospital  Food  Service  Data  Processing  System 

The  Army  Hospital  Food  Service  Data  Processing 
System  includes  two  major  segments:  the  computer-sup- 
port  segment,  which  consists  of  the  computer  programs 
and  related  procedures  providing  data  for  food  service 
management;  and  the  food  service  operational  seg- 
ment, a food  production  system  amenable  to  computer 
support.  Therefore,  the  data  processing  system  develop- 
ment and  implementation  is  being  accomplished 
through  the  coordinated  efforts  of  the  Food  Service  Di- 
vision dietitian  staff  and  a system  team,  composed  of 
dietitians  and  data  processing  personnel. 

Two  interrelated  premises  are  recognized  by  all  con- 
cerned with  the  system,  and  it  is  with  these  in  mind  that 
the  system  development  has  taken  place:  first,  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  data  processing  support  for  any  oper- 
ation is  contingent  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  data  pre- 
sented to  the  computer  for  computation ; and  second,  to 
make  the  time,  personnel,  and  financial  efforts  invested 
in  system  development  and  implementation  valid  re- 
source expenditures,  the  output  from  the  system  must 
be  dependable  in  daily  operational  use. 

The  paramount  objective  of  the  system  is  the  devel- 
opment of  a food  service  management  and  technical 
information  system  responsible  to  the  needs  of  both  the 
dietitian  and  the  physician : to  the  dietitian,  by  supply- 
ing accurate,  timely  data  on  which  to  base  management 
decisions;  and  to  the  physician,  by  supplying  him  with 
complete  patient  dietary  information  as  it  is  needed 
in  the  diagnosis  of  disease  and  treatment  of  the  patient. 
The  specific  objectives,  through  which  the  paramount 
objective  will  be  attained,  are:  (1)  to  increase  the 
accuracy  of  kitchen  food  production  by  providing  cal- 
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culated  recipes,  tools  for  work  simplification,  and 
specific  ingredient  issuing  data;  (2)  to  provide  a re- 
sponsive food  inventory  system  to  handle  food  procure- 
ment, perpetual  inventory  maintenance,  and  food  cost 
status;  (3)  to  develop  and  maintain  financial  and  census 
information  for  forecasting  Food  Service  Division 
budget  requirements  and  evaluation  of  food  purchase 
costs  in  regard  to  authorized  budgetary  limitations; 

(4)  to  provide  the  capability  to  assure  nutritionally 
adequate  menus  for  regular  and  modified  diets,  within 
the  limits  of  currently  available  nutritive  value  data; 

(5)  to  provide  on  a routine,  rather  than  restricted, 
basis  the  facility  to  give  nutritional  information  to  the 
physician,  as  it  is  required  for  individual  patients;  (6) 
to  provide  the  increased  capability  for  nutritional  anal- 
ysis and  evaluation  for  the  Army  Medical  Service  nu- 
trition laboratories  engaged  in  nutrition-related  medical 
and  technical  research;  and  (7)  to  greatly  reduce  the 
professional  and  other  supervisory  time  spent  in  rou- 
tine, clerical  functions. 

System  Design 

The  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General  carries  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  system  construction,  design  of  both  the 
food  service  and  data  processing  procedures,  and  the 
computer  program  writing  and  maintenance.  Addition- 
ally, certain  master  data  files  will  be  supplied  and  kept 
updated  centrally  for  all  hospitals  in  which  the  system 
is  used. 

The  initial  phase  involved  designing  and  implement- 
ing a menu  management  system.  This  management  tool 
provides  a means  of  coding  both  regular  and  modified 
diets,  and  both  regular  and  modified  foods.  The  coding 
scheme  devised  was  such  that  it  would  be  incorporated 
into  the  data  base  of  the  data  processing  system. 

The  second  phase  involved  designing  and  implement- 
ing a controlled  food  production  system.  This  is  a work 
simplification  tool  which  uses  an  ingredient  room,  a 
place  where  recipe  ingredients  can  be  weighed  and 
measured  centrally,  prior  to  the  actual  preparation  of 
the  recipe  by  the  cook.  The  benefits  include  among 
other  things:  (1)  more  efficient  labor  utilization;  (2) 
production  control  necessary  for  valid  and  reliable 
use  of  the  computer  output;  (3)  more  standard  food 
products;  (4)  more  accurate  food  cost  control,  and 
(5)  more  reliable  nutritional  analysis. 

Both  the  menu  management  system  and  the  con- 
trolled food  production  system  must  be  operational 
before  the  data  processing  system  can  be  used 
effectively. 

The  third  phase  involves  designing  and  implement- 
ing the  data  processing  segment  of  the  system.  Con- 
ceptually, the  computer-support  segment  of  the  Army 
hospital  food  service  data  processing  system  can  be 
viewed  as  five  interrelated  subsystems,  as  shown  in 
figure  1. 

These  are  menu  establishment  and  maintenance ; food 


Figure  1. — Conceptual  Flout  Chart:  Army  Hospital  Food  Service  Data  Processing  System. 


procurement;  inventory  maintenance;  food  production 
and  service;  and  records  maintenance  and  evaluation. 

Menu  Establishment  and  Maintenance 

Menu  establishment  and  maintenance  is  the  key  sub- 
system around  which  the  others  revolve,  as  both  food 
procured,  and  produced  are  dependent  upon  the  estab- 
lished menu.  The  cycle  menu  for  regular  and  modified 
diets  is  written  at  each  hospital  by  a dietitian.  It  is 
coded,  keypunched,  and  established  as  a master  file, 
according  to  a system-supplied  format  and  procedure. 
Following  this  procedure,  the  regular  and  modified 
diets  are  analyzed  for  nutritional  adequacy  and  pre- 
costed, using  current  food  prices.  If  the  menus  fall 
within  optimum  nutritional  value  and  anticipated  finan- 
cial constraints,  the  menu  is  used  as  input  to  the 
food  procurement  subsystem.  If  menu  changes  are 
required  to  meet  these  constraints,  they  are  made  by  a 
dietitian,  and  the  menu  file  is  updated. 


Food  Procurement 

The  food  procurement  subsystem  generates  food  pur- 
chase requirements.  The  dietitian  manually  forecasts 
the  anticipated  number  of  personnel  to  be  served  dur- 
ing each  day  of  the  period  for  which  food  purchases 
are  being  made,  based  on  past  census  records  provided 
by  the  records  maintenance  and  evaluation  subsystem. 
Using  this  census  forecast,  the  menu,  the  inventory 
status,  the  recipes,  and  the  food  requirements  for  the 
ordering  period  are  produced.  The  food  requirements 
for  the  majority  of  inventory  items  are  projected  for 
a period  of  30  days,  20  to  25  days  in  advance  of  the 
use  date.  Upon  receipt  of  the  food  items  in  the  food 
service  storage  facility,  amounts  actually  received  are 
recorded  on  the  accompanying  requisition  documents. 
Data  from  these  documents  are  keypunched  and  used 
by  the  inventory  maintenance  subsystem  to  update 
inventory  records. 
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Inventory  Maintenance 

The  inventory  maintenance  subsystem  maintains  a 
perpetual  inventory  of  food  item  stock  status,  using 
food  receipt  data  from  the  food  procurement  subsys- 
tem and  food  issue  data  from  the  food  production  and 
service  subsystem.  The  inventory  stock  status  and  mone- 
tary value  are  taken  into  consideration  when  procuring 
and  producing  food  items.  With  adequate  food  service 
controls  exercised  in  noting  amounts  actually  received 
and  issued,  data  from  this  subsystem,  coupled  with  a 
monthly  physical  inventory,  serves  as  a method  of  as- 
suring and  checking  food  service  storage  facility 
security. 

Food  Production  and  Service 

The  food  production  and  service  subsystem  provides 
data  for  daily  food  preparation,  distribution  of  pre- 
pared food  items  to  serving  units,  and  service  of  patrons 
in  the  dining  hall  and  on  the  hospital  wards.  The  dieti- 
tian manually  forecasts  the  number  of  persons  to  be 
served  by  each  serving  unit.  Using  this  census  forecast, 
the  menu,  the  recipes,  and  the  inventory  status,  the 
system  provides  the  recipes  needed  for  the  current  day 
and  those  needing  preparation  on  the  current  day  for 
service  the  next  day,  extended  to  the  required  number 
of  servings ; a summary  of  all  ingredient  requirements, 
for  use  in  requesting  and  issuing  ingredients  from  the 
storage  facility;  and  worksheets  used  for  ingredient  pre- 
preparation and  delivery  to  the  kitchen.  Food  prepara- 
tion in  the  kitchen  is  guided  by  a system-produced 
production  worksheet,  showing  the  items  to  be  prepared 
and  the  distribution  of  finished  menu  items  to  serving 
units.  During  the  meal  hours,  regulation-prescribed  rec- 
ords are  maintained  in  all  service  areas  on  the  number 
of  persons  actually  served  regular  and  modified  diets. 
Records  are  also  maintained  on  food  items  presented 
to  and  returned  from  patients  for  whom  the  physician 
has  requested  a food  intake  nutritional  analysis.  Both 
meal  count  and  actual  food  intake  records  enter  the 
records  maintenance  and  evaluation  subsystem.  Docu- 
ments showing  the  amounts  of  food  actually  issued 
from  the  storage  facility  enter  the  inventory  mainte- 
nance subsystem. 

Records  Maintenance  and  Evaluation 

The  records  maintenance  and  evaluation  subsystem 
keeps  current  and  historical  after-the-fact  records  which 
are  required  by  regulation,  and  pertinent  to  financial 
management.  Meal  count  data  gathered  during  meal 
service  are  keypunched  and  used  to  generate  meals- 
served  records,  which  are  used  by  the  dietitian  in  the 
census  forecasting  for  the  food  procurement  and  food 
production  and  service  subsystems.  These  same  data 


are  converted  to  number  of  rations  served,  and  author- 
ized food-purchase  expenditure  for  the  day  is  com- 
puted. Patient  actual  food  intakes  are  keypunched  and 
a nutritional  evaluation  of  food  actually  consumed  is 
produced  for  the  requesting  physician.  Food  issue  and 
purchase  costs  are  computed  from  inventory  data,  and 
current  financial  status  reports  are  produced  for  evalua- 
tion by  the  dietitian.  Based  on  these  reports  and  patient 
acceptance  of  the  menu,  the  cycle  menu  is  approved 
for  re-use,  or  menu  changes  are  made. 

If  the  computer  is  to  be  used  to  generate  output  de- 
tailing food  purhase  and  food  production  requirements, 
based  on  specific  menu,  recipe,  and  census  data,  then 
two  conditions  must  be  met:  (1)  the  recipes  must  be 
realistically  standardized,  and  (2)  the  ingredients  must 
actually  be  used  in  the  quantities  specified  by  the 
recipes.  If  these  conditions  are  not  met,  then  not  only 
will  food  purchase  and  issue  projections  need  daily 
manual  adjustment,  but  the  nutritional  analyses  per- 
formed in  any  of  the  subsystems  will  not  be  accurate. 
If  system  output  must  be  continuously  manually  ad- 
justed, or  if  the  printed  output  is  not  consistent  with 
actual  practice,  then  the  system  has  failed  its  purpose, 
and  the  time  and  money  expended  has  not  been  of  any 
value. 

The  function  of  the  food  service  operational  segment 
of  the  Data  Processing  System  is  to  assure  that  the 
system  does  not  fail,  and  that  its  development  has  not 
been  a wasted  resource  expenditure.  Thorough  manage- 
ment planning  and  a controlled  food  production  system 
will  assure  the  accomplishment  of  the  required  degree 
of  precision  in  ingredient  and  menu  item  utilization. 
The  term  “controlled  food  production  system”  implies 
that  the  dietitian,  as  a manager,  has  established  a 
system  of  food  service  management  in  which  the  pro- 
duction of  food  meeting  high  quality  standard  is  sci- 
entifically planned  for  the  optimum  utilization  of 
personnel,  equipment,  and  time;  and  that  sufficient 
checkpoints  and  supervisory  techniques  have  been 
established  to  validate  and  update  the  system.  The 
controlled  food  production  system  is  mandatory  if 
computer-assisted  procedures  are  to  be  utilized  effec- 
tively and  produce  useable  output.  In  practice,  the 
controlled  food  production  system  consists  of  a man- 
agement planning  center,  a central  ingredient  room,  a 
food  production  unit,  and  the  serving  areas. 

The  daily  management  planning  center,  staffed  by 
the  food  production  dietitians,  is  responsible  for  analyz- 
ing the  work  to  be  performed  and  scheduling  the  times 
it  will  be  performed,  taking  into  consideration  opti- 
mum product  quality,  serving  deadlines,  workflow,  and 
recipe  preparation  time.  Specifically,  the  dietitian  de- 
termines which  recipes  are  to  be  utilized,  the  time  the 
recipe  must  be  in  the  food  production  unit  in  order  to 
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mesh  with  other  items  being  prepared,  the  serving 
hours,  and  where  within  the  production  unit  the  item  is 
to  be  delivered.  This  information  with  the  extended 
recipes  is  forwarded  to  the  central  ingredient  room. 

The  central  ingredient  room  personnel  requisition 
the  ingredients  required  from  the  storage  facility,  taking 
into  consideration  the  supplies  on  hand  in  the  ingredi- 
ent room.  Upon  receipt  of  these  ingredients,  ingredient 
room  personnel  weigh  and  measure  the  ingredients 
according  to  the  amount  specified  on  the  extended 
recipes.  The  pre-prepared  ingredients  for  each  recipe 
are  grouped  together  and  delivered  to  the  area  of  the 
kitchen  at  the  time  specified  by  the  management  plan- 
ning center  personnel. 

Personnel  in  the  food  production  unit  are  assigned 
preparation  of  specific  recipes  by  their  immediate 
supervisor.  At  the  time  stated  on  the  production  work- 
sheet, personnel  go  to  the  area  to  which  the  recipe 
ingredients  have  been  delivered  and  commence  prepara- 
tion of  the  recipe  with  the  premeasured  and  pre- 
prepared ingredients,  following  the  preparation  instruc- 
tions on  the  recipe.  When  the  recipe  preparation  and 
cooking  is  completed,  the  prepared  item  is  distributed 
in  the  correct  quantity  to  the  serving  units  specified  on 
the  production  work-sheet.  Food  production  personnel 
are  also  responsible  for  careful  evaluation  of  the  fin- 
ished product,  and  for  recommending  recipe  changes, 
recipe  scheduling  changes,  and  other  constructive  com- 
ments to  management  planning  personnel,  who  in  turn 
evaluate  the  recommended  changes  and  feed  change 
data  back  into  the  system  so  that  the  system  remains 
updated. 

The  serving  centers  personnel  are  responsible  for 
service  of  the  food  items  in  the  correct  portion  size. 
They  also  note  food  shortages,  leftovers,  and  product 
acceptability.  These  data  are  recorded  on  the  produc- 
tion work-sheet,  and  utilized  by  management  planning 
personnel  in  analysis  of  the  production  day  and  in 
planning  for  the  subsequent  cycles  of  the  menu. 

Conclusion 

In  daily  operation,  the  computer-support  and  food 
service  operational  segments  will  work  together  to  make 
the  data  processing  system  functional.  Because  of  the 
mathematical  accuracy  of  the  computer-produced  data 
and  the  speed  at  which  it  can  be  produced  and  updated, 
it  will  be  easier  for  food  service  personnel  to  trace  and 
correct  errors  in  all  areas  of  the  food  service  operation. 
The  precise  ingredient  control  in  the  production  unit 
will  assure  the  validity  of  the  system  output,  while  the 
computer  support  of  the  system  will  release  professional 
and  nonprofessional  supervisory  time  from  routine 


clerical-type  work,  to  allow  more  time  for  actual  super- 
vision and  training.  The  result  will  be  more  consistent 
food  quality  and  nutritive  value,  to  enhance  and  im- 
prove the  quality  of  care  provided  to  the  patient  by  the 
Food  Service  Division. 

A procedure  for  data  collection  has  been  established 
whereby  comparison  and  evaluation  of  the  system  can 
be  made  on  a “before  and  after”  implementation  basis. 
The  evaluation  includes  analysis  of  both  qualitative  and 
quantitative  effectiveness. 

Summary 

The  Army  hospital  food  service  data  processing  sys- 
tem is  a computer-assisted  management  support  system 
for  the  Food  Service  Divisions  of  Army  hospitals.  Im- 
plementation by  The  Army  Surgeon  General’s  Office  is 
planned  initially  for  the  seven  Army  general  hospitals 
within  the  continental  United  States.  System  develop- 
ment and  pilot  implementation  is  being  accomplished 
at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  system  has  two  major  subsystems:  Army  Sur- 
geon General  System  Maintenance  and  the  Installation 
Operational  System.  The  functions  of  the  Army  Sur- 
geon General  system  maintenance  subsystem  are  system 
implementation,  maintenance  and  updating  of  computer 
programs,  and  maintenance  and  updating  of  certain 
master  data  files.  Chief  among  these  master  data  files 
is  a recipe  file,  which  will,  when  completed,  contain 
approximately  5,000  recipes  for  regular  and  modified 
diets. 

The  installation  operational  system  subsystem  is  the 
system  which  will  operate  in-house  at  each  hospital  in 
which  the  system  is  implemented.  It  is  divided  into  five 
subsystems:  menu  establishment  and  maintenance;  food 
procurement;  inventory  maintenance;  food  produc- 
tion and  service;  and  cost,  ration,  and  nutritional  eval- 
uation. The  computer-support  functions  operate  in  con- 
junction with  a controlled  food  production  system 
within  the  Food  Service  Division.  The  controlled  food 
production  system  allows  the  food  production  opera- 
tion to  operate  with  the  precision  required  to  make  the 
computer  output  valid  and  worthy  of  the  costs  involved 
in  its  production. 

This  system  has  been  in  the  planning  stages  since 
September  1966.  The  beginning  implementation  on  a 
test  basis  began  in  October  1969;  with  part  of  the  menu 
establishment  and  maintenance  subsystem  and  the  food 
production  and  service  subsystem.  It  is  anticipated  that 
all  but  the  food  procurement  and  inventory  maintenance 
subsystems  will  be  implemented  at  the  pilot  installation 
by  March  1970,  with  the  remainder  implemented  by 
December  1970.  Implementation  at  the  other  six  hos- 
pitals should  be  started  by  fall  1970.  □ 
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About  People  Here  and  There 


COMPUTES  COMPUTER  SAVINGS 


Tall,  attractive  Eva  Arends  sits  behind  a small  desk 
in  the  Management  Information  Systems  Directorate 
(MISD)  office  at  USAREUR  and  Seventh  Army  Head- 
quarters in  Heidelberg,  Germany.  Her  job — to  keep  the 
Army’s  cost  reduction  program  in  Europe  running 
smoothly  and  effectively  in  the  Army’s  data  processing 
centers. 

Miss  Arends  is  a computer  equipment  analyst.  Her 
21  years  of  Government  service  add  valuable  experi- 
ence to  her  technical  knowledge.  She  looks  for  effective 
and  economical  use  and  management  of  automatic  data 
processing  (ADP)  resources  at  177  data  processing 
installations  (DPIs).  She  also  passes  on  requests  for 
equipment. 

Miss  Arends  monitors  the  cost  reduction  program  for 
all  of  the  computer  equipment  throughout  USAREUR. 
She  represents  MISD  in  the  cost  reduction  program  at 
conferences  and  seminars,  including  USAREUR’s 
annual  cost  reduction  seminar.  She  also  has  the  job 
of  allocating,  within  DA  specified  area  goals,  those  to 
be  achieved  by  the  respective  DPIs.  And  she  reviews 
cost  reductions  as  opposed  to  budgetary  savings. 


Having  the  responsibility  as  area  monitor  for  the 
cost  reduction  program,  Miss  Arends  works  closely 
with  the  Army  Audit  Agency  (AAA) — justifying  sav- 
ings to  command  cost  reduction  coordinators  prior  to 
submission  of  those  accepted  to  DA. 

Miss  Arends  holds  an  outstanding  record.  “During 
my  5 years  as  monitor  for  the  cost  reduction  program, 
I have  never  had  any  actions  disapproved  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army,”  she  explained. 

Being  a computer  equipment  analyst,  she  sits  in  an 
important  chair  where  an  evaluation  is  made  to  deter- 
mine if  a certain  piece  of  equipment  can  do  the  job 
as  requested  or  if  another  machine  can  do  the  same 
job  at  a smaller  cost,  therefore  assisting  in  the  control 
of  Government  spending.  “There  really  are  two  separate 
parts  to  my  job,  but  they  both  work  hand  in  hand,” 
she  said.  “When  I get  a request  for  additional  machinery 
or  the  replacement  of  a machine  and  I see  that  another 
machine  can  do  the  job  at  a savings,  I will  then  make 
appropriate  recommendations  to  my  superiors,  bring- 
ing a savings  to  the  program  and  the  Government,”  she 
continued. 
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Born  in  the  Free  State  of  Danzig,  Miss  Arends  has 
lived  in  Heidelberg  since  1953. 

She  has  been  recognized  many  times  by  awards  for 
her  outstanding  work  in  the  cost  reduction  program 
and  for  her  handling  of  equipment  requests. 

Miss  Arends  sums  up  her  attitude  toward  her  job 
as,  “Let’s  face  it,  I’m  in  a job  I really  like  and  that 
means  I give  the  best  I can  to  accomplish  my  work. 
It  just  happens  that  by  doing  that  I can  save  the  Army 
and,  in  turn,  the  Government  money.” 

WINNING  WAYS 


Mrs.  Florence  W.  Pang  made  a fourth-time  winner 
out  of  a three-time  loser.  If  that  sounds  cryptic,  let  it 
be  known  that  Mrs.  Pang  is  also  “Mrs.  Cost  Reduction” 
at  Headquarters,  Eighth  Field  Army  Support  Command 
(FASCOM)  where  she  serves  as  cost  reduction  pro- 
gram coordinator.  In  fiscal  year  1969  she  led  the  Com- 
mand to  a $4.8  million  savings  achievement — thus 
exceeding  the  Command’s  goal  for  the  first  time  in  4 
years.  Even  better,  Eighth  FASCOM  now  leads  all 
major  subordinate  commands  of  Eighth  Army  in 
contributing  to  the  cost  reduction  effort. 

POWER  PLAY 

Louise  E.  Van  Kampen  is  a grandmother  to  three, 
a snowmachine  racer  (she  hopes  to  enter  a 200- mile 
race  this  season),  a hunter  and  a fisherwoman  who 
has  lived  in  Alaska  for  17  years.  She  is  also  a 13-year 
Army  employee  who  now  works  as  inventory  manage- 
ment assistant  for  the  Alaska  Support  Command  where 
(you’ll  get  a charge  out  of  this)  she  found  that  “sum- 
mer” batteries  sometimes  can  perform  as  “winter” 
batteries. 


During  very  cold  conditions,  an  ordinary  battery 
(called  a “summer”  battery  in  Alaska)  will  not  work 
and  a special,  or  “winter,”  battery  is  needed.  The  tw  o 
differ  in  the  types  of  chemical  filler  and  metal  casings 
used. 

The  winter  batteries  are  authorized  for  all  types  of 
equipment  in  Alaska.  However,  they  have  several  seri- 
ous disadvantages  resulting  from  the  comparative  rarity 
of  their  use.  A very  long  lead  time  is  required  for  their 
purchase,  and  no  guarantee  is  provided  by  the  manu- 
facturers. Quality  frequently  is  bad — and  an  excessive 
number  leak.  And  finally,  they  are  much  more  expen- 
sive than  ordinary  batteries. 

Mrs.  Van  Kampen  evaluated  all  requisitions  for 
winter  batteries  and  contacted  the  users  about  their 
requirements.  After  careful  examination  of  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  the  two,  three  users  agreed 
to  substitute  the  summer  batteries. 

Savings  amounted  to  $5,251  in  fiscal  year  1969. 

SAVES  TIME  STITCHING  LINE 

Mrs.  Masako  Kinjo,  who  works  in  the  Air  Drop 
Equipment  Section,  Directorate  for  Maintenance  Oper- 
ations, 2d  Logistical  Command,  Ryukyu  Islands,  de- 
signed a template  which  halved  the  time  for  stitching 
static  lines  used  for  the  automatic  opening  of  personnel 
parachutes. 

Twenty  static  lines  are  made  from  each  100-yard 
length  of  cotton/nylon  webbing,  1%-inch  wide.  It  used 
to  take  about  an  hour  and  a half  to  sew  a length  of 
webbing,  folding  and  holding  one-third  of  the  right- 
hand  edge  and  one-third  on  the  left,  using  the  thumb 
and  index  fingers  to  guide  the  material  into  the  sewing 
machine.  Finger  tension  from  prolonged  handling  of 
the  material  often  led  to  fatigue  and  reduced  efficiency. 

The  template  Mrs.  Kinjo  designed  is  made  from  scrap 
sheet  metal.  It  will  make  the  necessary  folds  automati- 
cally when  stitching  so  that  one  length  of  webbing  can 
now  be  sewn  in  about  45  minutes.  Her  device  has 
made  possible  a one-fourth  increase  in  daily  production 
in  her  section. 
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BALANCING  ACT 


Doris  D.  Jackson  is  an  inventory  management  spe- 
cialist at  Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala.  Specifically,  she  is 
“Item  Manager”  for  the  guidance  computer  and  hy- 
draulic actuator  used  in  the  Pershing  Missile.  The  guid- 
ance computer  senses  errors  in  the  missile’s  flight  and 
sends  correction  commands  to  the  hydraulic  actuator, 
which  corrects  the  error  in  flight. 

A 30-day  “safety  level”  supply  of  these  computers 
and  actuators  was  being  maintained  at  each  overseas 
Pershing  site.  The  stateside  level,  however,  was  a 90-day 
supply. 

Mrs.  Jackson  simply  recommended  lowering  the  state- 
side level  of  supply  to  that  maintained  overseas.  As  a 
result,  fiscal  year  1969  savings  amounted  to  $1,016,961. 


MRS.  MARX  MARKS  SAVINGS  IN  TWO  AREAS 


Mrs.  Virginia  Marx,  Budget  Analyst,  is  shown  receiving  the  Department  \of  the  Army  Commendation  for  outstanding 
performance  from  Colonel  Carl  S.  Leidy. 


For  the  last  3 years,  Mrs.  Virginia  F.  Marx  has  been 
the  cost  reduction  area  monitor  for  two  areas  for  the 
U.S.  Army,  Europe  and  Seventh  Army.  Her  areas  are 
local  logistic  services  (an  Army  subdivision  of  the 
general  management  improvements  area)  and  trans- 
portation and  traffic  management. 

In  the  local  logistic  services  area,  a “windfall”  action 
pushed  the  total  fiscal  year  1969  savings  up  to  $12,581,- 


600  for  the  area — way,  way  above  the  assigned  goal. 
Mrs.  Marx  received  credit  for  helping  to  develop  the 
method  of  documenting  this  huge  action.  In  the  trans- 
portation area,  a modest  114.3  percent  of  the  goal  (sav- 
ings of  $686,000)  was  achieved. 

Mrs.  Marx  has  been  employed  by  the  U.S.  Army, 
Europe,  since  1963. 
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DCASD  WOMAN  FEELS  AT  HOME 

When  Mrs.  Edith  Vreeland,  the  only  female  indus- 
trial specialist  in  Defense  Contract  Administration 
Services  District,  Van  Nuys,  California,  walks  into  a 
defense  contractor’s  office  and  announces  briskly,  “I’m 
here  to  help  you  with  your  problems,”  she’s  likely  to  be 
confronted  with  a silent  “you’ve-got-to-show-us” 
attitude. 

Few  women  have  the  background  or  knowledge  to 
invade  the  predominantly  masculine  world  of  machine 
shops  and  when  they  do  they’re  expected  to  prove  they 
know  more  than  the  skilled  mechanics  they  contact. 

“Once  they  find  out  you  do  know  about  machinery, 
blueprints  and  operations  they  begin  to  listen,”  Mrs. 
Vreeland  said  recently.  “From  then  on  you  have  to 
verify  it  every  minute  you’re  with  them.” 

E.  M.  Waite,  general  manager  of  Welles  Industries, 
said  they  all  had  doubts  about  her  capabilities  in  the 
beginning  but  it  wasn’t  long  before  they  found  out  she 
knew  more  than  they  did  and  they’ve  depended  on  her 
ever  since. 

Mrs.  Vreeland  has  always  had  a “yen”  for  mechani- 
cal work.  In  her  20’s  she  and  her  husband  operated  a 
service  station  where  she  changed  tires,  adjusted  car- 
buretors and  installed  batteries  with  the  ease  of  a 
skilled  mechanic.  During  World  War  II  she  worked  for 
Douglas  Aircraft  as  a milling  machine  operator.  Later 
she  became  a production  specialist  for  the  Air  Force. 
Once  in  1960  she  was  called  upon  to  assume  the  entire 


IN  MILIEU  OF  MACHINE  SHOPS 

workload  of  a senior  member  of  her  group  and  had 
surveillance  over  60  contractors  and  180  contracts. 

Mrs.  Vreeland  often  serves  as  eyes  and  ears  to  con- 
tractors, expediting  parts  from  vendors  and  requesting 
cross  country  help  from  DCAS.  Consolidated  Aero- 
nautics admit  they  bend  over  backwards  to  get  things 
done  her  way. 

“Nobody  else  makes  us  turn  handsprings  the  way 
she  does,”  according  to  Larry  Holt,  vice-president.“The 
funny  part  of  it  is — we  don’t  mind.  She  does  so  much 
for  us.” 

Contractors  who  have  been  lucky  enough  to  have 
Mrs.  Vreeland  assigned  to  their  production  problems 
often  find  her  solutions  profitable.  Adel  Division  of  De- 
Laval  Turbine  Company  testified  that  at  one  time,  when 
they  were  having  trouble  with  machining  magnesium 
bodies,  she  recommended  changing  to  aluminum.  This 
change  saved  the  company  money  and  alleviated  one 
of  their  biggest  headaches. 

“We  feel  that  she  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  DCAS  is 
such  a valuable  asset  to  the  contractors  here,”  com- 
mented L.  H.  Tindell,  contract  administrator  for  Adel. 
“She  has  the  ability  to  work  with  all  kinds  of  people 
at  all  levels  and  with  great  diplomacy.” 

Mrs.  Vreeland’s  supervisor,  W.  P.  Shurick,  likes  the 
way  she  takes  responsibility  without  questioning  or 
debating  the  pros  and  cons.  “She  just  goes  ahead  and 
does  the  job  and  that’s  a great  satisfaction  to  me,”  he 
noted. 


HAWAIIAN  EYE  ON  COST  REDUCTION 

Miss  Helen  Elko,  assistant  to  the  Cost  Reduction 
Program  Coordinator  at  the  U.S.  Army,  Hawaii  (USA 
RHAW),  at  Schofield  Barracks  on  the  island  of  Oahu, 
Hawaii,  occupies  the  only  full-time  Cost  Reduction 
Program  position  in  the  entire  command. 

She  has  been  with  the  program  since  it  was  first 
instituted  in  USARHAW  6 years  ago.  Much  of  USAR 
HAW’s  fiscal  year  1969  accomplishment  resulted  from 
Helen’s  insistence  that  reporting  units  complete  docu- 
mentation for  claimed  cost  reduction  savings,  highlight 
clearly  the  management  action  and  establish  a distinct 
audit  trail  for  the  dollar  savings  and  the  offsetting 
costs. 
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EYE  FOR  THE  NEWS 

Audrey  Westrick  reads  newspapers  on  Government 
time  and  her  boss  thinks  it’s  great.  Mrs.  Westrick,  who 
works  for  the  Defense  Logistics  Services  Center 
(DLSC),  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  each  morning  checks  the 
Commerce  Business  Daily.  She  looks  for  items  the  Gov- 
ernment intends  to  purchase  that  can  be  replaced  with 
existing  materiels  recorded  in  DLSC’s  giant  computer 
complex.  Last  year  she  and  her  helpers  saved  the  tax- 
payers over  $700,000.  DLSC  is  a field  agency  of  the 
Defense  Supply  Agency,  DoD. 


GAINS  RECOGNITION  FOR  SAVINGS 


Mrs.  Betty  Ann  Embry  is  Cost  Reduction  Executive 
Agent  of  4th  U.S.  Army,  headquartered  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Tex.  4th  Army  is  acknowledged  to  have  one  of 
the  best  programs  for  disseminating  public  informa- 
tion on  the  Cost  Reduction  Program,  largely  because  of 
Mrs.  Embry’s  enthusiasm.  To  obtain  the  full  cooper- 
ation of  Public  Information  Office  personnel  in  support- 
ing the  Cost  Reduction  Program,  Mrs.  Embry  arranged 
for  PIO  personnel  to  attend  Cost  Reduction  Steering 
Committee  meetings.  This  procedure  has  produced 
outstanding  results. 


The  Steering  Committee  itself,  composed  of  all  cost 
reduction  monitors  on  the  headquarters  staff,  is  a 
product  of  her  efforts.  Committee  meetings  have 
brought  about  a dramatic  improvement  in  4th  Army 
Cost  Reduction  accomplishments.  Committee  members, 
share  a common  bond  in  the  program  and  benefit  from 
the  exchange  of  ideas  at  the  meetings. 

Not  only  did  4th  Army  as  a whole  achieve  better 
than  100  percent  of  its  goal  in  fiscal  year  1969  but 
each  of  its  installations  also  exceeded  their  assigned 
goals. 

One  particular  area  in  which  results  were  outstand- 
ing was  the  category  of  maintenance  savings.  Prior  to 
Mrs.  Embry’s  incumbency,  savings  had  never  exceeded 
50  percent  in  this  area,  although  the  goals  were  always 
among  the  largest  to  be  assigned  by  CONARC.  Mrs. 
Embry  singled  out  this  area  for  concentrated  effort 
and  interested  the  maintenance  industrial  engineers  in 
giving  their  intensive  support  to  the  program.  All  pos- 
sible instances  of  savings  were  investigated  and  de- 
veloped with  the  result  that  the  savings  rose  from  12  to 
80  percent  in  this  area  during  the  final  half  of  fiscal 
year  1969. 

BOLTS  TO  MANUFACTURER 

Joanne  S.  Johnson,  a purchasing  agent  at  the  rotary 
wing  component  branch  of  the  U.S.  Army  Aviation 
System  Command,  discovered  that  the  fluid  passage 
bolt  (part  of  a rack  assembly  playing  an  important  part 
in  the  transfer  of  gases)  for  UH-1  helicopters  was 
being  procured  from  the  prime  contractor  (the  helicop- 
ter manufacturer)  at  a cost  of  $61.47  each. 

Through  Mrs.  Johnson’s  efforts,  the  bolt  is  now  pur- 
chased directly  from  its  manufacturer  at  a price  of  only 
$6.09.  The  resulting  annual  savings  amount  to  $29,130. 
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DON’T  MOVE,  MOHAMMET 


The  theater  comes  to  the  audience  at  the  Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  North  Island,  San  Diego,  Calif.  This  twist  in  industrial 
training  (called  Shop  Shows)  consists  of  a mobile  movie  screen  mounted  on  a rubber-tired  trailer  and  protected  from  exterior 
light  sources  by  a plywood  canopy.  In  use,  the  mobile  theater  is  towed  to  a shop  building  and  the  film  is  shown  during  the  meal 
break.  Sandwiches  and  thermos  jugs  take  the  place  of  the  usual  popcorn  and  cake  consumed  by  a theater  audience.  The  mealtime 
showing  is  repeated  several  times  in  the  same  location  to  accommodate  everyone  who  wants  to  see  it. 

OVERHAULS  COMMERCIAL  OVERHAUL  INFO 


tuVtoJ" 


Catherine  Dougherty  of  the  Navy  Aviation  Supply 
Office  in  Philadelphia  earned  a U.S.  Navy  Cost  Reduc- 
tion Certificate  of  Merit  for  her  contributions  to  a review 
of  commercial  overhaul  usage  information.  This  study 
led  to  the  elimination  of  duplicate  work  efforts  and  two 
clerical  positions,  saving  the  Navy  $10,000  a year.  Cap- 
tain James  W.  Cartee,  SC,  USN,  Executive  Officer  of 
the  Aviation  Supply  Office,  is  shown  presenting  the  cer- 
tificate. ASO  is  responsible  for  the  spare  parts  support 
of  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  aircraft  all  over  the  world. 
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• Drew,  Elizabeth  B.  Reports:  Washington.  (In  At- 
lantic Monthly,  December  1969,  v.  224,  p.  4 + .) 

Assesses  the  unsuccessful  congressional  attack  on 
the  military  budget  and  the  antiballistic  missile,  indi- 
cating the  probable  future  response  of  the  military  to 
such  attacks. 


• Drew,  Elizabeth  B.  Reports:  Washington.  (In  At- 
lantic Monthly,  January  1970,  v 225,  p.  4 + .) 

Indicates  some  evidences  of  the  growing  dissent 
among  younger  members  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

• Friedlander,  Ann  F.  The  Dilemma  of  Freight  Trans- 
port Regulation.  Washington  (1969)  216  p.  (Brookings 
Institution,  Washington,  D.C.  Studies  in  the  Regula- 
tion of  Economic  Activity) 

Key  issues  in  the  controversy  over  Government  regu- 
lation of  transport  and  alternative  ways  of  improving 
the  performance  of  the  freight  transport  industry  are 
analyzed. 

• McFadden,  Judith  Nies  and  E.  Knoll,  eds.,  AMERI- 
CAN MILITARISM  1970,  New  York:  Viking,  1969, 
$4.95,  150  pp. 

This  is  the  edited  transcript  of  the  2-day  “Congres- 
sional Conference  on  the  Military  Budget  and  National 
Priorities,”  which  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1969. 
The  56  contributors  include  former  Government  leaders, 


foreign-policy  scholars,  experts  on  weapons  technology, 
economists,  and  Congressmen  of  both  parties. 


• Merritt,  Doris  H.  Discrimination  and  the  Woman 
Executive  Business  Horizons,  Dec.  1969,  vol.  12,  No.  6. 

The  author  describes  her  experience  in  the  medical 
world,  where  women  are  better  tolerated  than  in  other 
fields  but  notes  that  few  are  represented  in  executive 
positions. 


• Gailar,  Joanne  L.  Seven  Warning  Signals:  A Review 
of  Soviet  Civil  Defense.  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scien- 
tists, December  1969,  pp.  18-22. 

Soviet  military  literature  claims  effective  civil  defense 
permits  military  mobilization  in  the  initial  period  of 
war,  support  of  the  forces  as  the  war  continues,  and 
protection  and  repair  of  industry,  transport,  and 
communications. 


• Hawkins,  Ruth  R.  The  Odds  Against  Women.  Change 
in  Higher  Education,  vol.  1,  No.  6,  November-December 
1969. 

Comments  on  discrimination  against  women,  espe- 
cially in  academe. 

• Horner,  Matina  F:  Fail:  Bright  Women.  Psychology 
Today,  vol.  3,  No.  6,  November  1969. 

Report  of  an  experiment  showing  that  achievement 
motivation  in  women  is  more  complex  than  in  men. 
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